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ORPHAN BOY. 



Ik tibe spring of I8O819 « Imvdliag fculgF 
stoppeci s^t a gnaftll iiiBi ^istaat from Bath fiim 
miks. The party consbted ci a hdy^ her tw^ 
daogbtersy a maid, aad inaii servant Mrs* 
llaacheater was a widow of smaiX fbrtttn« ; bttt^ 
^ al^ugh Umited ia wfoaltb, W soiin^ wa^TH^ 
in every <iuality that oould adorn tbe ^mtutil 
cbaraclier : her tmi) little gkis wore l^e only 
sorvivors of a ninBeroiis offiipriog, a eon$ide« 
ratioa which, while it increased her lov6 
lowar ds^hem^led her not to spoil their tempers^ 
and Mreaken their understandings by false in« 
dfdgences^ usmecessary fears for* their safety; 
conrkiced, the first was a pernioi(His priuciple, 
die lalster, ever-tbe care of^a kind apd pjn>^ 
tectii^ Providence, ^ 

The object of her present jonrney was to 
seek bendSt iivim the Bath waters, atter a 
seveve fit of the rhsrnnatisnflu 

They had passed two yifn^s on the road, sloA 

were ne^r completing the third , when che iittio 

latmiiy confdaixiiog of sickness, obtiged thexa 

to stop at mn obsoore house of «iitertainm«i1V 

A 2 4p 



to procure jome remedy for tlic eviL Here, 
however, the inralid became worse, and het 
own frame feeling the effects of travelling, 
Mrs. Manchester began to make inquiry as to 
the possibility of remaining all night at the 
Greyhound. 

Xhe landlady, unused to such guests, was 
immediately in a bustle, while every one under 
her command were in motion to assist in setting 
off the best bed-room, Which had little t» 
tecommend it, save cleanliness; but, as ease, 
$tad hot outward appearahce, was Mrs. Man- 
chester's object, slie \va^ satisfied ; and, having 
ordertsd her own maid to see the beds properly 
aired*, she herself ad ministered to the sick 
l^ild'such aid as was likely to relieve her, and 
fihOitly after the sisters retired for the night. 
- l^hoanxiods parent was sitting in a thought-. 
^\ pd^ture before a large and cheerful* fire, 
when the hostess, Mrs. Dobson, dressed in 
her best cap and apron, entered, to know what 
ler ladyship sboujd choose for supper, te- 
gretting tbaO: the lateness of the hour (for it 
w:as; n^ir ^Xiihe ^clock,) put it out of her 

^)ower to procure any^thing very nice that her 
adyship might fancy. 

Mrs. Manchester was at all times extremely 
unfashionable in her diet, preferring plain roast 
or boiled to the higher seasonec| viands that 
decorated the: table of her • acquaintance. At 
die present juncture her inclination for fooct 
vaA hy no o^ans great, she ^therefore only 
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requested a small piece of toast and ^ca egg 
might be dressed for herself, but at the sanM^ 
time, aware that the landlady would expect a 
greater profit than such 9Ji homely meal woiil4 
afford 9 desired the servants ini^bt partake o| 
the best her boiDse produced , and she would 
willingly pay the expenses attendaot. 

'I'here was nothing uacottimpn m these 
orders; but the conciliating inpaner and coiw 
descending de^portment of ^ fiipeiaker madt 
a straight road to the h^^ of her landlady 9 who| 

Sossessing many inef^td^^bleqUaliitiesy thoagb 
isguised in rustic habitts, was tomiecUateljr 
sensible her guest was no coidiiiob character^ 
The lock of the door, which boid heeq turned 
round twenty tioaes with her nght band, (whik^ 
the left, in constant motion, was Anoothing h^ 
apron,) now dropped, and, advancing to the 
cnimney-place, she began to stir the fire, sweep 
the hearth, &c. with au evideat desire o( 
prolonging her stay. 

Mrs. IV^ncbester, alive to those small at^* 
tentions so gratifying to our inferiors, began 
the wished-for conversartion^ by asking ii it 
were three or four miles from the Gr^yhouiitl 
to Ghippenbaqn. 

With a low courtesy, Mr^. Dobson answeted;^ 
three; supposed the lady had not made up her 
mind to stay a night on the road, when she came 
through that place, or shei would have stopped 
there ^ for they did not lack good accommodation 
iu Chippenham; time was (she added) ^eit 
J^3 
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hcrielf was the mistrcJss of a. good inn there, but 
the' d6ath# of her husband > losses in business, 
and th^ trouble of bringing up a large faniily, 
had brought Ker down to be landlady of the 
poor Greyhound. 

Have you many children? inquired Mrs. 
Manchester. 

" I have my share of them,, madam. Ts 
eight, jd!ll alive; two to be sure are settled in 
life, biit I have six on hand 5 nay, ^s for that, 
Z might say seven, and no fib neither, for I 
have a dear little boy as came into my hands in 
a woeful way, and he has no friend on earth 
but poor 1 ; at least, not to my knowledge. 

Indeed* said Mr». Manchester (whose hu- 
manity Was instantly excited), may I tres- 
pass on you for the particulars ? 

With the greatest pleasure, ma'am ; biit I am 
afraid I shall be troublesome, and it is so bold 
to be forcing my own concerns on ^ lady like 
you. 

Not in the least, my friend ; on the contrary, 
you will oblige me by communicating your 
story of tl>e child ; but (pointing to a chair), 
you had better be seated, if your tale be long, 
it will surely tire you to stand while you are 
relating it. 

My story is not over long, madam, but Td 
scorn to intrude my company with one of your , 
quality ; I can. say all I have to say, standing, ' 
ray lady. 

Her considerate auditor, however, over- * 
ruled all her mistaken pblitenesa^ and to the no- i 



small gratificatioa of the elated landlady, slie 
was placed in her own arm-chair, opposite t6 
the pohtest lady in the world (to use her own 
words) ; and, after a few hems, and a little con- 
fusion of manner, she thus began : — 

You must know, madam,, it is a twelvemonth 
last Christmas-eve that my son Tom, a lad of 
fifteen, went on a little business to his brother, 
as lives in Bristol, (he is in the grocery way, 
ma'am ;) so, knowing- his poor mother would 
be uneasy if he did not eat his plom-pudding 
with her, Tom makes, up his thoughts to come 
back the same night. To be sure, it shewed 
his duty, for never was a colder blofwing 
night remembered ; there had been a great fall 
of snow, and then comes on a frost as seemed 
to cut one in pieces. As the night drew on, I 
i*as quite in a fretting mood, thinking he 
would walk, but, as it happened, he met 
with a coachman, an old friend, who drove 
one of the Bristol coaches, and he, out of 
kindness, ax'd my son to take a ride so far on 
his May. On the top of the coach was a man 
dressed in a great coat, very shabby, and quite 
an old hat on ; in his arms was an infant, that 
4ie seemed to be very careful of; and Tom, 
• ^beitag a tender-hearted lad to young children, 
began to play with the poor thing. He had a 
•good warm coat of his own ; so be contrived to 
wrap it round the little creature, who was al- 
most perished with cold. He said it tried to 
•peak, and <lid lisp out a few words, but lie 
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6ouId not understand him, only one, which 
WfLS Denny. Daddy, i suppose, says Tpm, to 
the man ; no, no, says be, he means Denny 
for me. This, madam, seems nothing, but it 
is all we know concerning his friends; for, in a 
few minutes after, the unfortunate qreature fell 
from the top of the coach, and a waggon pass* 
ing at the time, went over him, and killed him 
on the bpot. . It was about eight o'clock, and 
pitch darky so that they did ifot see him fall i 
and, if the waggoner had not called out, they 
had gone on. They were all in a terrible fright 
to be sure, and, after some thinking, thev left 
the dead man at t^ie Three Pigeons, which was 
close by where the sad affair hs^pened ; and my 
son said he was sure his mother would give the 
babe a night's lodging, and offered t%.bring it 
on to the Greyhound : the people there were 
not a little giad to get rid of the child, thinking ^ 
it would cause them some trouble, and for that 
matter they did not like the man to lay in their 
house; but you know, ma'am, it'd a thing that 
can't possibly be done, to move a body till the , 
crowners have sat in judgment. . 

Well, madam, here theycame, and I, hear- 
ing Tom's voice, ran out as &st as my lame 
knee would let me, for you must please to 
know I have t^e gout in my right leg now 
^nd then. Here motlier^ says Tom, is a pre. 
sent for you. Now I bethought me he spol^ 
ia a dol^'ul way^ but it ^^ecnea so natural that 
my ekle«t son should 6end me la Christcoas^ 
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box, that I stepped foi::Warcl8 ta take the large 
bundle ; but, bless me ! I had n^ar let it fall to 
the ground, when I found it w^s no less than a 
bouncing boy. Jn the name of wonder, lad, 
said I, where did you pick up this ? Never 
mind that now, mother, said Tom, it's a sad 
business, but at iny rate you'll give it house- 
room, for 1 can tell you it is likely not to get 
shelter if you don't. I was a parent, madam, 
and these few words went to my heart. Lord 
bless usf to think of a child like thee (said I to 
myself,) having no shelter on such a night, but' 
to be left to the mercy of strangers ! — thy hard 
fate begins early indeed. Well, madam, I 
brought the half-starv'd babe to the fire, and 
warmed its poor limbs, and my Martha made 
some bread and milk for the dear; it took a 
little, but soon began to fret and moan ; so then 
I thought it miffht want sleep, and there I sat 
hushing and lullabyrng for an hour or two, 
while my son was telling us all the affair ; but 
the little urchin was sensible of ^ loss in some 
way, and I verily believe did not rest one 
hour the whole night. 

In the morning I bethought me what was 
to be done, the child was nothing to us, only 
a chance thing, you know, madam ; and. Lord 
kndws, I was not rich ; but at any rate it was 
not to be cast into, the world at such a tender 
age; so 1 argued the matter in my mind, and 
at last fixed to- tell the whole story to Mr. 
Jamesi the curate : he is a worthy creature, and 
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though I knew, with his p6or livin|^ and tett 
children 9 he could do bat little; yet sensible 
^v^ice was not to be thrown away, and where: 
so proper to seek the saoie, your ladyship, as 
from the clergy ? Away I hobbled to the par- 
sonage, and surprised him and his wife not jt 
little by what I had to relate.* Well, madaifiy 
he said it was a very shocking affair ; and, for 
certain, no time should be lost in seeking the 
friends of the child, and he would ride to Bris- 
tol, and make inquiry, and put a notide ifi*tbe 
papers, if be could not find any one as knew 
the map. All this was done, and the l>ody of 
the iinfortunate creature kept a wedc, to see if 
any living soul would step forward; but no 
such thing, all was mute on that score, and so 
they buried him: there was nothing in hit 
pocket but a half*guinea, some loose silver, ^n 
old tobacco-box, and a pen--knife ; the money 
was brought to me, for the parish kindly b^riea 
him at ttek own expense. What was now to 
be done ; we were in as bad a fdigbt as ever*' 
The boy was still with me, and I could not Bud 
in my heart to make a stir about his going. 
Well, madam, there was a friend of mine that 
was setting out for London, and so we tbotigbt 
it advisable to write a letter by himio the lord- 
mayor, and tell his lordship the strange tale; hot 
he said as how all that was iM)nsense, the only 
way was to put it in the public papers: to tins 
we agreed, and so tiiat method was tried; 6ut 
all in vain^ not a word from thai time io tbii 
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lias been heard on t^ matter ; all is as secret 
as the mght the accident happened. I kept 
little Denny (for so we caHed him^ after the 
B»an)9 trhik the seeking-4»ut nvas in hand,think'» 
ing that every day would bring about a dis- 
covery, and after three months had passed , and 
we ^^ve up all hopes, the neighbouFs began to 
gossip about how Mrs. Dobson would manage 
with the orphan. I was puzzled, for certain ; 
for, as I said before, I could ill maintain my 
own ; so, at last, a good woman> that lived at 
Clifton, and took in washing, offered to take 
him a week or two, by reason there we»^^ain 
great many high folks at that place; a^^ '^ 
thought, by showing his pretty roun^ i-answered 
telling the story, it might pu; ^^i^ Hyed with 
hewis to provide for him : yn-iijething far better 
•uch things do happen so-- ^^e^ forsake the dear 
ofler appe^ed a kmd^^j^-jj^my son Tom would, 
do better for hwn^^ ^j^^^b^y ^^ support his fa- 
irial. Parson^i^^ madam, is poor Denny's story, 
5^7J?f ocTknows, the worst may be to come, 
for aught we know. 

Mrs. Manchester was i^ilent for some mo-' 
ments after the conclusion of the tale; her 
mind, however, was not inactive, inclination 
pleaded strongly for 'the immediate adoption of 
the young orphan, while the recollection, that 
her fortune (should she quit the world before 
her children were grown up,) was scarcely ade- 
quate to secure them independence, gave a 
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stroTe to thktk it my duty, and scolded thtf 
young ones for making such a noise, thougb 
for certain my own heart was brimful!. Well, 
he was delighted when Sally said, Denny shall 
ride in a coach, and held out his arms to be 
lifted in ; but, when he fouixl that none of u» 
was to go with him, he set up a terrible cry, and 
the goofd woman could not pacify Jiim. How- 
ever, she whipped up the horse, and away they 
drove. The children were all in tears, and for 
my part I was nigh choked, when, just as ' 
they got to the turnpike (which is where the 
iPt. oatl turns), h^ ciu^lit a glimpse of I, leaning 
any *'^ tlic poukfy^Vard to take a last look, and 
^^ch thiUf.iu-i^k as ho gave (stretching out his fat 
\,ey buried « for d^a^r mammy), as pierced mie 
jTocket but a hali^livouuh. I never said a woi'd^ 
Pid tobscco^bu^N, ^^nd Wbt God Almighty w^ould 
% brought to me, for tmf. for turning my back 
hS at theii' own expense.' 'm\'^ ^ T^ttZ 

The boy was still with me, and 1 co«bB:"» t 
in my heart to make a stir about Ws goiug; 
Well, madam, there was a friend of mine that 
was setting out for London, and so we thought 
it advisable to write a letter by him to the lord- 
mayor, and tell his lordship the strange tale; biit 
he said as how all that was nonsense, the only 
way was to put it in the public papers : to tshit 
we agreed, and so tiiat method was tried; but 
all in rain, not a word frgm thai time to thi» 
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l>^k dgaifl to the Greyhound. Do you knoi^f 
madam^ 1 felt light as a fly, and methougb^ 
as I pve&sed the poor orphan to my bosom, 
that, if ever I was acceptable in the eye of my 
Creator, it Was at that moment. 

No duubt, my worthy host, replied Mrs. Man^ 
cbester (all the feeling of a mother rushing al 
«nce to the heart), the impulse of that moment 
ivili plead for you, when millions shall tremble 
at the awful decision of their Maker ; it is those 
real acts of humanity He fails not to reward 
liere or hereafter. A pause of a few momentfi 
iucceeded, when Mrs. Manchester (v\H[ping 
away the tearsi that honored the cause), again 
entreated Mrs. Dobson to proceed. 

I have little more to say, ma'am, (answered 
die), for since that tinae Denny has lived with 
pne and mine, and, unless something far better 
turns up for him, I will never forsake the dear 
child, and I am certain- my son Tom would . 
turn hedger and ditcher to support his fa- 
vourite. This, madam, is poor Denny's story, 
and God knows, the worst may be to come, 
for aught we know. 

Mrs. Manchester ivas silent for some mo^' 
ments after the conclusion of the talej her 
mind, however, was not inactive, inclination 
pleaded strongly for^tbe immediate adoption of 
the young orphan, white the recollection, that 
her fortune (should she quit the world before 
ber children were grown up,) was SQarcely ade- 
quate to secure them independence, g;aTe ^ 

B 
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check to her liberal *sentiment&; again she 
wished to form some plan wherein the might 
be the chief, if not the entire, means of pro« 
vising for him. 

As these ideas passed rapidly through her 
mind, the good Mrs. Dobson (to whom the re- 
cital of the story had brought fresh to memory 
every distressing incident,) was leaning her 
handls upon herT:nees, in tlioughtful inood. 

Had be been a gentleman's son, said sho> 
(after a few minutes' silence), we should have 
heard of his kin long since ; but 'tis plain he 
belonged to the Irishman. 

Was the man aif^lrishman? asked Mn. 
Manchester. Why, your ladyship, I can't 
directly say lie was ; my son argued with the 
coachman about it. Tom thought, by his out- 
landish talk, he was a foreigner, the other said 
he was only one of the Irish. You see, ma'am, 
he had driven the Holyhead coach, and was 
used to their ways ; but I believe they are a 
good people for all that. 

Not a doubt of it, replied her smiling guest. 

I hope so, madam; but I own, if Denny's 
shawl was an Irish one, they are not half so 
clever as us in their manufactures that way, 
such a gaWdy, trumpery thing I never saw in 
my life, not to say the worse for weaV; I have 
bought many a better, and far genteeler one, 
for tour shiUings. However, such hs it is, I 
have kept it j for I thought, mayhap, the time 

^M come^ when even that poor token might 
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help out the poor child> story ; nay, bis little 
bed-gown and shoes are safely locked up, as I 
«ud every trifle would be of service. 

I commend your precaution, observed the 
"worthy Mrs. Manchester, and sincerely hope 
the time is not very distant that shall prove die 
utility of it. 

Will you let us see the child to-morrow ? 
Ob, by all means, your ladyship, he shall be 
up and -dressed in' bis last new frock, long be« 
fore you rise, madam, and highly pleased he 
"will be, for he is not any way shy of strangers, 
Vut bold as the best. 

Then, after a thousand apologies for her 
teasing such a lady with ber humble affairs^ 
and many regrets she had no better accom-p 
a&odation for such a guest, the delighted Mrs. 
Dobson quitted the room. 

A clear pleasant April morning ptesented it^ 
•elf to the view of Mrs. Manchester's daugh- 
ters, who, roused by. the warm son through the 
old window-shutters, gladly exchanged bed for 
a walk in the meadoM's. Fearful, however, of 
disturbing their mother, they crept, half-un- 
dressed, into the room adjoining, where Bar- 
bara slept, and, with her assistance, were soon 
equipped for the intended excursion. As they 
passed through the kitchen to enter the garden, 
little Frances could scarcely check her incli- 
nation to laugh, when Mi-s. Dobson, in her 
long-waisted gown, with large flowers dis- 
- ipersed in gaudy colours over it, and a pair of 
. b2 
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bright lyiickles in her high-heeled slioe^, st€p'- 
pea fr<»n the tkble, where she was making a 
cake for their breakfast, to wisli them a good 
mornin|^. Julia, to whom her appearance %¥as 
equally novel, but whose age and sense of pro- 

Eriety prevented her showing surprise, shoot 
er head at the little giggler, and, taking her 
hand, led her quickly on; not, however, be* 
fore she had returned (with all her mother's 
Condescension } Mrs. Dobsdn's civility; and 
who, as soon as she left the room, began to cx- 
putiate on the politeness of her behaviour, so 
like her mamma, and the difference between 
this' young lady and some others she could 
name, %rho, without half her pretensions, gave 
themselves the airs of a duchess. 

As the sisters walked round the garden, in 
search of a gate, or opening, that Aould lead 
them to the fields, Julia expressed her regret 
that Frances should forget herself so much, as 
to lauglr at the landlady to her face, 

\Yhy , dear Julia, answered she, did yon ever 
see such a droll woman in your life ; what « 
gQwp, with flowers as big as what you painted, 
for a screen ; and then her shoes, and shining 
buckles! oh, la! I was ready, to burst with 
laughter, only you spoiled my fun. If she does 
not like to be laughed at, she should not dreb$ 
so ugly, you know. 

I know, returned she, that you talk like a 
silly child, and I am certain if mamma heard 
you, $he would be extremely angry. Yoa * 
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^onH consider timt our dress must appear as 
strange to the good people themselves as theirs 
to us. They have been accustomed to such 
clothes, and therefore prefer them; we, on the 
contrary, who were never so far from London 
befiwe,' never saw any thmg of the kind. I 
observed the difference as well as you, but I 
should never forgive myself if I had hurt their 
feelings by betraying my surprize. 

Weil, but you know, Julia, said Fr^ces, 
(somewhat abashed,) you are a great deal taller 
and older than I, so you ought to know better; 
little girls can't always do right. 

Why not (answered her sister), I don't see 
what should prevent them ; at any rate, in cases 
like the present, there is no excuse, especially 
when you have such a mamma, who is telling" 
us every day what we should do to be loved ; 
am I not right (she continued), perceiving the 
colonr of Fanny's cheeks heighten, as convic- 
tion flashed on her young mind* 

Yes, I believe so,— I think so ; she replied 
Jtesitatingly* 

dpeak out, my lov^, said Julia (stooping to 
kiss her), I know by that tear ready to fall, 
yoii are sorry for what is past; do not then be 
ashamed to confess it, I sluill love you stili bet- 
ter for owning it. 

Frances made no reply, but the warm cush^ 
ing tears rolled dawn h^ face, and she. Sid it 
in her sister's pelisse. 

Come, come, cried Julia^ ibmk noinove ^ 
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this, I well know you will act differently in 
future. Believe me, what I have said was well 
meant, and I should not have taken the matte^r 
up so warmly, but that 1 perceived the littlo 
girl who was washing the tea-cups observed 
your grimace, and blushed exceedingly. Think 
now you would bear to see any one laugh at 
mamma. 

Oh, I should be very angry, indeed, answer-, 
ed Frances (raising her head) ; but what a tlif- 
ference between my mamma and this woman. 

She is the little girl's viother though, re- 
turned Julia, and I dare to Aay as much beloved 
as ours can be. 

That is true, said she, 1 never thought of 
that. How shall I pass the little girl aMin ? 
She will think me a very bad child, and per- 
iiaps tell her mother. I will not go back that 
way. 

Jhat would be foolish, Frances; to avoid 
them would look suspicioris. Take care and 
behave as you can do somettntes; and, when 
they see how civil and kind you are^^ the chifd 
may think she was mistaken, and that such a 
good little girl could not make game of hcT 
mother. 

I will indeed, said Frances, as she wiped 
her eyes: but^.tell me, do 1 look as if I had 
been crying, for here is Barbara coming, and 
I do not wish her to know how naughty I have 
been. 

\\'aik on then (answered her siiter), and I 
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irill ke^p her in coni^ersation awhile. But 
what child has she got in her arms ? 

Stop, Miss Julia, cried Barbara (as she ad- 
ranced towards them), I can shoV you a near 
Avay into the field's, and have brought a sweet 
little boy to hear you company ; as she said 
which, she placed the little Denny on his feet. 

What a charming child ! said Julia. 

You dear little darling, cried Frances (for- 
getting her former trouble, in the delight of 
viewing our young stranger). 

Does he belong to the people of the hoiife? 
inquired Julia. 

Yes, he belongs to them, answered Barbara, 
but he is not their child; its a shocking story, 
but your Mamma knows all about it,— Mrs. 
Dobson told her last night. When we get to 
yonder stile I will tell you all I heard. Is he 
not a fine creature? she added. 

He is the sweetest child I ever saw, said Juha, 
«s she took his hand, and, with Barbara, led 
1dm between them to thespot mentioned, while 
his golden locks, blue eyes, and ruddy cheeks, 
furnished Frances with a hundred remarks on 
bis beauty, as she run before them, every 
minute turning to admire him, 

Wiien they reached the stile, she was the 
first seated, and almost cried because Barbara 
^ould not suffer her to nurse him ; but at iiftgt^i 
billowed her to place him on the grass, ^IsikI 
with tolerable patience listened - to |1||& s^<ity 
^f his sorfpws, - ^ - 
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. Althottgii Barbara was ignorant of the paartU 
jculairs, she bad gathered enough intelligetice 
to communicate the heads of it, and this wail 
sufficient to awaken pity in the hearts of her 
young auditors, who ^d tears as she related 
her tale, and Julia, with a sigh, wished she 
was a lady of great fortune; but perhaps, she 
added, Mamma may think of something; for 
she isTcind to every body, and lurel)^ a little 
orphan like this wiU make every ooe desirous 
to protect him. 

No doubt, answered Barbara ; but my dear 
mistress has thought of something by this time, 
for she was ^uite dull and gloomy last night, 
after Mrs. Dobson told her, and I beard her 
sigh many times in the night. I guessed she 
was frettif^ about the child, — it is so like her 
to make other people's troubles her own. 

Julia's heart bounded at this tribute in praise 
of her motl^er ; and, had Barbara looked, she 
would have witnessed the tear of gratitude 
that accompanied the squeeze she gave thu| 
faithful servant's hand ; but Barbara was on a 
favoiirite topic, andtoo muchengaged to notice 
any thing, had not the entertainipg prattle of 
tbe smiling Denny awakened her attention to 
other subjects. Frances had gathered some 
butter-cups at>d daisies for his amusement, and 
he was shewing them to Julia «ttd her humble 
friend, with aH the delight of infancy; Look, 
}ook, said he, when be found Barbara insensible 
to his dumb signs, at the same time putting tiif 
lowers in her face. 
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See, cried Julia, what a bad scald or burn ha 
has had oa his left hand. 

Yes, retamed Barbara, but they do not know 
bow it happened; it was before he came to 
them; poor thing, losing his father was not hi9 
first trouble. i 

While Frances exerted herself by every 
means in her powerto divert her new acquaint*- 
ance, Julia could not forbear remarking to her 
how superior Mrs. Dobson was to a fine lady, 
notwithstanding the ^wkward style of her dress. 
Don't say a word, Julia, said she, I shall like 
long waists and bright buckles as long as I live. 
Her sister could not forbezur smiling at th^ 
sudden change in her opinion, though she Was 
prevented taking farther notice by the presence 
oi Barbara, who was not to be acquainted 
with the misbehaviour of little Frances. 

Barbara, however, perceived there %vas some 
cause for her young lady's remark, and was 
about to make enquiry, when Mrs. Dobson's 
eldest- girl came running to say the lady had 
rung the bell ; she therefore dropped her in- 
tention, and, hurrying away, left the young 
stranger with his new friends, who passed the 
ensuing half^hour iff foj^dUng and diverting 
him; and when, at eight o'clock, they i*eturned 
to the house, they had so far won on his heart 
by their kindness, that the united endeavours 
of Mrs. Dobsoti and her daughter could not 
separate him from them without tears; Julia, 
irho knew his little prattle would, be no intru* 



9i6n to her kind modier, entreated lie might 
breakfast with them, to which lit last the good 
wom^n consented y bat n^ot udti] she washed his 
cherub face and smoothed his goldencur, which^' 
ffpite of her efforts, divided into a buQdi*ed 
playful ringlets. His countenance was particu-* 
larl^ lovely, and his laughing blue! eyes ndw 
beamed with delight, now glistened with tears; 
the latter :were scarcely dried on his cheeks as 
the two open-hearted girls led him into the 
parlour, where their mother waited breakfast. 

See, see, tty dear miunma, cried Franoes^ 
ivhat a sweet darling little boy we have brought 
to take coffee with us; his name is D«iUiy: 
don^t you love him, mamma i 

I am much interested for him^ my love« 
answered Mrs. IMbmchester, and no doubt could 
very soon love him; as she said which, ^e 
placed him on her knee, and* partii^ the lux- 
vriant curls, pressed her Ups to his snowy 
forehead ; dear boy, she added, this is a coun- 
tenance thattnakes its way to the heart at once^ 
and pleads strongly for your orphan -state. 

Seated at the tea-table, little Denny was 
loaded with the best of every thing ; and, had 
not her mother checked her, Frances woald 
have forced more upon the poor child than pru- 
denco permitted. 

During breakfast, Mrs. Maaichester wasoftea 
lost in thought, as she viewed the ibteresting 
object before her. She felt an inclination to 
protect him, when listening to the story of 
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his misfortunes ; that iticlination Was more 
than doubled when she beheld his winning 
fotm, and heard his infiint merriment, as he 

Elayed with her daughters. Wavering between 
er wishes and the fear oi sufficient means to 
provide for him in ftiture, she continued watch- 
nig the happy groupe, when Mrs. Dobson, 
fearful he would be troublesome, ^entered to 
take him away. The child, hoWwer, who, 
young as he was, felt in a degree sensible of 
the notice taken of him, did not accede with 
his usual alacrity to her commands; and, when 
she advanced towards him, ran to Mrs. Man- 
chester, with open arms, saying, Ttik^ Denny, 
lady, don't let Denny so. 

I u;tK take Denny, exclaimed his benefactress, 
as she raised him in her arms ; then, turning 
to the landlady, she added, I have been think- 
ing, my friend, that my small fortune will 
not allow me to do all that I could wish in 
regard to this sweet babe, but suppose you will 
have no serious objection to parting with him 
for twelve months ; at the end of which tim^, 
if my health should be improved, I will engage 
he shall be no farther trouble to you; but^ if 
fate should decree otherwise, he may be re- 
turned to his first protectors ; but, even th^n, I 
will secure enough to pay for his schooling 
in time to come. 

Objection^ madam ! (cried Mrs. Dobson,) la ! 
Tm sure 1 had no thoughts your ladyship would 
be 80 generous, k^s ^ thing 1 could not expect 
1 
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fitom « st^nger^ and I feel God Almighty will 
i^ive vou health ^nd strength to protect th« 
iriendlessy while your own dear children will 
never know a sorrow for their mother^s sake. 

I have no right. to expect that, reti^-n^d 
Mrs. Manchester, smiling at her warmth ; but 
that I can in any way give assistance to a fellow 
creature, will, 1 trust, ever afford me pleasure. 
Small a,s my power may be, yours must be stil( 
mdre contracted, and, of the two, certainly I 
am better enabled to bear the burden. It ii 
a serious charge, however, and I could wish 
to converse with the clergyinan you mentioned, 
ere I undertake it. 

By all means, madam; and, if 5rou could 
possibly wait till eleven o'clock, he will be here 
with Farmer Jones, about parish business, and 
Vm sure will think himself highly honoured to 
talk over the affair with your ladyship. 

Mrs. Manchester readily assented to delay 
her departure until the above-mentioned time, 
and dismissed Mrs, Dobson, overcome M^th this 
unexpected good fortune, in which, the benefit 
that would accrue to her child of chance, as 
she termed him, bore a far larger part than the 
relief her own circumstances would experience 
by his removal. 

In the interview that followed, Mrs. Man- 
chester more fully explained her future plans in 
regard to tlie young orphan ; and the worthy 
clergyman, who more than justified Mi's. Dob- 
«6n's good opinion, perfectly coincided with 
4 
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her in every particular/ She mofeorej* re- 
quested he would make a memorandum of 
the present transaction, and deposit the same^ 
in case of death, in the hands of the head parish 
officers. This and every other matter settled, 
tvherein the child was concerned, his amiable 
henefactress ordered the chaise to he got ready 
immediately. 

^he good landlady, inthemean time,hadheen 
patting together the best of little Denny's ward- 
robe, which, with the shawl and suit he wore 
when first he cameunder her protection, she de- 
livered to Mrs. Manchester herself, not without 
evident agitation. Her truly maternal heart 
was pained at the sudden parting; and, while 
she rejoiced at his prospects, sighed to think 
she might never see him again. 

Dressed in his best, -taressed by the two 
lovely girls, the delighted babe, was lifted into 
the chaise with no feeling but the preseht. 
The sight of Mrs. Dobson and daughters in 
tears seemed to awaken his fears, and, leaning 
out of the window, he cried impatiently, stop 
for mammy, take poor mammy, Denny won't 
leave her. The good woman, overcome by this 

1>roof of affection, gave vent to her grief in 
eud exclatnat^ons, not lyithout a half wish to 
recede from her late agreement. — Mrs- Man- 
chester foresaw some struggle must be mado 
to prevent a scene equalyr distressing to all 
parties, if not a total stop to Denny's second 
excursion. With much presence oi mind, "* 
c 
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drew hitn from the window on her Unee^ 
sayings mommy is going to dr^ss herself in a 
Hew gown, to ride with Barbara (at the same 
time pointing to an empty chaise) ; there i^ 
a coach for them to come toJ)enny ; make haste, 
she added, or we shall, reach 3ath without, 
ye, and bay aJl the pretty things before yo^ 
come; shall we not, love ? 

Barbara, who stOQ4 behind, amjl was to 
follow in the §rgt Bath coax;h, here nodded to 
the postilUop, whQ setoflffulj speed. The sud^ 
di^n motion, and Mi:s. Manchester's last words, 
for a while paciAed her yoang charge ; but 
in a short time he again became fretful, and, al- 
though the eloqinence of the whole party was 
exerted, it had little effect on their object, who, 
ere they had proceeded three miles, cried him- 
9e]f to sleep in the arms of his kind friend. 

Is little Denny going to live with us for 
ever, mamma? inquired Frances. 

That, my dear, depends on circumstances ; 
at present he will remain with us, and I doubt 
not you will unite with your sister in shewing 
him every kindness in your power. 

Oh ! yes, mamma ; you know I am so very 
fond of babies; and he is sp very pretty, I shall 
al ways do what he pleases^ 

Because be is so very pretty, FmnCes ! fie, 
I did not think you were so silly ; can a fac^ 
or fine complexion take such fast hold of your 
affections? and would Dei^ny be indifferent to 
yott if bis person bad been l^ss handsome? 
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Look at me, she continued, see how pale my 
cheeks are; with all Julians partiality for her 
mothei:, I doubt if she could support my claim 
tb personal attractions'; yet I reel assured, the 
want of if never gave her a moi^ent's regret, 
while you, I suppose, lose your regard for «ie 
daily, and -every decrease of beauty lessens 
jrosir affections. 

Ah, no, said Franees (throwing her arms 
round the neck of her beloved parent), Julia 
does not love you better than I do. I like your 
pale cheeks as well as Denny^s rosy ones, and 
would not change my dear mamma for any 
handsome lady ^ though she would buy me the 
finest playthings; and indeed it is not Denny's 

5)retty face that makes me love him entirely, 
or I should love any one that was poor, and 
had no friends^ but I cannot help liking to 
look at his funny blue eyes and red cheeks; 
and don*t you remember you said he was the 
prettiest child you ever saw? 

Yes, my love, returned her mother, I cer- 
tainly perceived bis beauty as. well as yourself^ 
but it was not that attracted me; on the con* 
trary, I was determined to serve him last night, 
when I had not seen him; of course I could not 
be influenced by out^^ard appearance. Had he 
been a plain deformed child, his Mendless 
situation would have created equal internist in 
my bosom. Du not imbibe a notion, my love, 
that the best people are the handsomest ; on 
the contrary, it too often happens that thif^ 
C2 
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>WBry adranlage proves tlie means of their 
being unamiable. The admiration of the world' 
leads them to imagine they are as faultless in 
mind as face, and they become conceited and 
ridiculous, wholly insensible of sujterior ad- 
vantages. 

The latjier part of this speech was addressed 
to Julia, whos*^ cheeks bore testimony of the . 
admonition it was intended to convey* 

I remember, continued Mrs. Manchester, 
seeing a young girl, a short time sinoe, so 
elated by the injudicious praise of some pwer- 
sons present, that the remainder of the evening 
she was perfectly sillyand disgusting : j^et I have 
the highest opinion of her heart and mind,nav, 
it is the greatest bliss of my life to witness the 
expansion of both, but then I feel a conviction 
it is a circumstance not likely to happen again ; 
as such, I only mention it to confirm my as- 
sertion, — 4;hat beauty often makes the po^essor 
ridiculous, if not unamiable. 
- Julia was about to acknowledge all she felt 
at this moment, but h^r considerate mother, 
placing her finger on her lips, with a signifi* 
cant IcNdk at Frances, intimated, that, however 
alive she was to her child's feelings, it was not 
faer wish to expose them unnecessarily.- 

The gratified girl understood the delicate 
hint ; and, although she gladly availed herself of 
it, could not r^aiiv^rom tears, tvhichfell on the 
hand of her parent, as she extended it in token 
of amity (bdiind the back of t^p unconscious 



Frances), and, kissfng them off, she exclainred 
ftofUy, Nectar to amotker's lips. Then^ after a 
pause, she added, 1)6 you not tremble, g»rfs>. , 
at the idea of our little charge waking ? I fear 
we shall tave the same pamful task to go 
through ag^n. I would we were at our jour- 
ney's end. 

So do r, said Frances, for I do not like 
riding so long. When we were in London I 
thought I liked a coach best, but now I wduld 
rather walk all the way by niyself, than go on 
in the chaise, 

' When you were in London, my love, your 
rides ^vere short, and the bustling scene around 
made them appear still shorter, as it engaged 
your attention. This journey seems to have 
sickened you of travelling, but bear up a little 
longer, and it will be ended. However, I ima- 
gine if w€ were to take you at your woipd, and 
put you out to walk, you would prove a poor 
pedestrian; what say you, J^uli^? 
. I fancy, mamona, she w^m ivish herself 
squeezed in between y9u and I - before sh^ 
reached the first mile-stone. 
\ Why i am not so little, answered Frances, 
something piqued ; don't you remember the 
girl we saw running after the chaise, and she 
said sbe/could run two miles? 

Yes, but then she was used toit^ now, you 
tiev€pr walked tv^o mi|es in your life[^ at one 
time; you might tumble ^ weU^ |)erhapi^ 
94ded Julia^ .laqgbiag^ 
C3 
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1 wish I could, cried Francesr, for it was 
very droll; but, poor thing, you know she 
• hgd lost one of her fingers by a coach-wheel, 
I was so glad mamma gave her a shilling.* 

Indeed I did not, Frances; it was but a penny, 

A penny! echoed Julia; why, ma'am, you 
gave a sixpence to the child with the basket of 
eggs, and there was nothing the miatter with 
her. She said she could spin, and sew, so of 
course was able to get her living better, 

AimI Ivhich, Julia, was the greatest object 
of charity, — the industrious little being, who, 
even at that early age, wds capable, by her 
own exertions, of contributing to her mainte- 
nance ; or the idle girl, who, m pursuit of an 
improper custom, was deprived of a^pigc^? 
Her parentis are, no doubt, to blame for sutfer- 
ibg her to pursue such idleness; bad slie1>^n 
kep(;ilt homei employed in some usefiil work,, 
the accident Hvould not have happened, and 
3he might ha# been a counterpart of the littld 
market girl; I owned I was grieved to «ee so 
many fine healthy children wasting their time 
in such folly, fbr the sake of a few pence ; and, 
although I trust I shall never pa«s real distr^ 
without affording a trifling relief, yet such ob^ 

i'ects as these would never interest my feelingpi^^ 
)ut to awaken regret at their mistaken&^jT 
of life. ' Real charity, Julia, makes dildl^* 
|ions.; the impulse of the moment that l^^j "^ 
^*%% to relieve indbcnminately, docs not desenNK 
fo be styled tbii& firtJt of virtnei. There is ^Tti 
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a (fegree of se]f-l(Mre in following its dictates ; 
for it is generally as much to remove the pain- 
ful feeling the sight of distress creates, as to- 
render service to the unfortunate suppliant ^-^-^ 
thus thinking; yonr surprize will cease at the^ 
smallness of my bounty to the little tumbleV. 

J own it did surprize me, mamma, for you 
are so liberal to the poor, in general ; but, nofr 
you have given me your reasons for so doing, 
I not only think you are right, but shall en- 
deavour to avoid falling into such an errcM^y 
vvhenever I may witn^s distress in future. 

Do so, my dear; returned her mother, and 
your trifling gifts will npt be ill bestowed ; for 
sure there is a much greater gratification m 
relieving one* truly deserving person, than in 
administering to the evil* propensities of the 
idle: Early habits of industry must ultimately 
lead to good, either as finding employmenffor 
those hours which the rich too often feel irk* 
some and hi^vy, or as a means (should fortune 
prove fickle) to gain that independence which 
IS so far preferable to d$:pend€vc€ even on our 
own friends. It is the convictioti I feel of i^s 
utility, that indfkces me to - encocu'age^ with 
every: reward in my power, the least .trait of 
ij^genuhy or rational employment I perceive 
in my dear girls, fences, indeed, is some*- 
what dilatory in mao^ respects ; bnt I hope^ 
Mlith y^or evample^. before tier, atid a few 
ye^ over her head; she will prove «U I Mtd4 

visfu;'* ' ■ 



Bran<i^ ^id liot leJ^actl^, understand «11 her 
mother b^said^ biit the Jlmts of habitual idle. 
ness were not lost upoa her, art^* with some 
confusion, -she was beginning to ^^ake great 
promises for tbe-^ future, when Mrsr iM^ches^ 
ter i^tJerrupted bet, by observing, sji^^iould 
be m*pre satisfied in witnessing an ichpmVement 
in her conduct, thaa by any presfcnt protesta- 
tion. 

At this mohient their young charge awaken-» 
ed, jknd again began his lan^entations for ab*.> 
sent friends. Tneik* efforts to soothe him^ 
however, .were more succ^ss^ul than before, 
and-by the time they reaqbeij^ Bath he was to-» 
liiraUy composed. Dinaer, $weetn\eats, and 
a variety trftoys, kept' bw^'Rlind in continual 
pleasure ; and when^ 4n ther^oVening, Barbara 
put him to bed, overcome Wl|h fatigue and 
plajr^ his anxious protectress indulged a.bope 
BIS regfi^ts would not be of long duration*. A 
few days produced a mateiial change in th^ 
petted boy, whose moments of sadness did not 
occur'very frequentlyy^nd in less than a mouth 
lie \vais th^ happiest of the ha|)|>y ^ Naturally 
bf an ope]j, generons dispos^il$||^, ^be slightest 
teproof checked his.foibles, wfeilG a word or u 
look from Mrs, Manchester ^vas foil owe J by 
cheerful obedience; ' Jiilia, too, had her share 
of his (confidence^ aiHrjfi all afVrotUs (iancied 
©T real)^ he received &^ the vt4iitilti Francei^ 
be flew tso her for r^re!»s. It would Ijc super- 
ftuous to add, he was tepderly beloi^ by tlie 
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whole familyi who vied with each other in bt- 
lowing eveiry mark, of attention on the lovely 
orphan. 

* Mrs. Manchester bad taken the chief part of 
a house in Gay-street, a pleasant situation, 
the rear of which overlooted a grarel-walk, 
esteemed a fashionable promenade, and, early 
in the morning, the resort of youthful pedes- 
trians and their attendants. 

Here Barbara, with her young ladies andir 
little Denny, enjoyed the invigoratiag breosie 
of a fine April ; while Mrs. Manchester, from 
the breakfast-room, watched, with maternal 
eye, their juvenile sport^: When health per- 
mitted, she did not fail to accom^ny them in 
their walk, or to the Punip«room, and other 
places of morning rcsprt ; but, although the no- 
velty of Bath, its picturesque views, and ^ie* 
^ant buildings, gave no small deliffht to the 
juvenile party, yet this same graveUwalk wa» 
usually preferred ; for here they mixed witL 
those of the same age, and. could view thfcir 
beloved parent as she sat at her window ; some- 
times indeed they extended their walk to tlm 
Crescent, which^ from its contiguity, allowed 
little Deony to join them. 

It was in one of these latter walks an intl/ 
Itcy commenced between rhe young Mau- 
cHesters and a brother and sister^ who liad iVe- 
b^ntiy met them in these morning ramble^, 
out, until this day, had not ipoken. They 
^wore the children of a geutlemati who im^ 
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MSiuised k large fortune in India, ^ the eic- 

Eem&vf his health, for-the restoration of which 
e was now a resident of Bath. Deprived of 
a mother at an early age, they had been 'left 
solely to their own guidance; the mistaken: 
father indulging their every wish, nor suflPering. 
an individual to lay the smallest restraint on 
their actions. Adverse to public education, 
and fearing to curb them by proper tutors atj 
home, they feceired lessons from the different 

Erofessors at stated periods ; but it too oftea 
appened, that, from natural inactivity^ fan- 
tied indisposxfciQn, or some frivolous cause, 
they left tlfem i^ithout giving any instruction j 
.imcomseq^renee of which, Charles Ben tley, at 
tbe>age of thirteen, land his sister Caroline, at 
elevenj were almost ignorant of every thing 
that is riequi^ite for youth to be acquainted vitfa* 
It is natural tn conclude, that children, sq 
educated, should haye acquired \||"T?uiiAer of 
pernicious hafeits, as well as a feWiaea o^ 
things in general. 

In Chanel, the fatal consequences were most 
evident ; to a temper petulant and hasigr^ was 
united an unconquerable pride, which, never 
having been checked in earlier days, became . 
iusuficva^ile to all but his misguided father. 
Though too indolent to repair the waste w 
time that bad elapsed since their return to 
Kngland, tbcire were certain periods when the 
superior abilities of other boys, or the defici- 
#ncy he f eit in fiopawon matters, excited the 
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painful feeling, that he was the least informed 
of the company. It was pn these occasions 
he called in the aid of hauteur and conse* 
quence, which he imagined his father's wealth 
entitled him to assume. , 

With boys of equal rank, such conduct only 
excited ridicule and contempt; he was there-* 
fore desirous of cultivating the acquaintance 
of those ii^erior to him in ppint of situatioii, 
whom he failed not to mortify by every mpanii 
in his power^ wherein riches b^d any sh^^re* 
At first he endeavoiired to win their esteem, by 
an ostentatious display of wealth, purchasing 
a variety of trifling articles, which he distri^ 
buted in presents to the intended victims ; but 
no sooner had this false generosity taken th© 
desired effect, than he threw off the mask, and 
his deluded companions soon felt how dearly 
they had purchased his liberality. 

Nattre haid bestowed on him a far bptter 
form than mind, — a gift that only in^reas^d hit 
vanity, and added to his other unhappy foibles. 

His sister had imbibed some of his bad hai* 
bits, but, as her disposition was amiable, they 
did not lead her into such great errors; whil^ 
the censurable part of her conduct seemed to 
lia«e originated solely in the inattention of her 
father*^ pfiode of education. She was not defi- 
cient in tbjat ignorant sort of pride which so 
particularly marked her brother's character, 
put it was more from the force of example than 
jijitural arrpgauce; and, when she perceive 
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tlie feelings of her companion hurt by her as<# 
suming it, she was ready to. make every atone^^ 
ment to the party offended. 

Such were the young persons who solicited 
the acquaintance of the amiable Julia and her 
sister Frances. A short walk together gave 
them a sufficient degree of intimacy to appoint 
A meeting in the gravel walk in the ensuing day. 

Caroline Bentley had several times expressed 
a wish to be introduced to Julia, whos^ person 
and manner bad mueh interested her, but her 
brother (though he acknowledged she was j 
a very nice-looking girl), was averse to any ' 
overtures on their side, for, he wisely observed , i 
they were never attended by a footman, and of 
course could be of no rank whatever. 

This objection was somewhat contrary to his 
);U:ely-adopted plan of cultivating' friendshipj 
for he was now always desirous of being the 
head of his acqnaintance^ The truth was, he 
heard enough of a conversation between Miss 
Manchester and Barbara, to convince him the 
former was not a girl to value his wealth or 
superb dress ; and he had received so many 
mortifications of the kind, that he was less than 
ever desirous tosuluect himself to new ones. i 

His sister satisfied herself with his discovery 
of their want of rank, and only wished they 
liad been great people, for tne pleasure of 
Jutia\s acquaintance. Thus, from a most ridi* 
ciiious motive, depriving herself of the society i 
^f a girl, whose evoxy action evncedpro- J 

i 
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priety, and migbt have proved highly advaii« 
tageous to the misguided Caroline. 

All barriers, however, were removed, when, 
9t Lady Bengal's dinner, she heard Mrs. Man- 
chester mentioned as a woman of good family, 
and most exemplary character ; while the ami- 
able qualities of her daughter were spoken of 
as a pattern to all the young ladies in Bath. 
Miss Bentley determined on a friendly inter- 
course with this interesting stranger tne very 
next opportunity ; while her brother, who 
foresaw he could not make any reasonable at*, 
tempt to retard the acquaintance, endeavoured 
to console himself with the hint that was given 
of Mrs. Manchester's small income, — which at* 
least gave him one advantage over dieiu, for 
conscience whispered he had little chance of 
any other. 

For the first two or three days after the inti* 
macy had commenced, Charles was so much 
upon his guard, that Julia, although she felt 
no particular esteem for him, had not disco* 
vered any of his numerous failings ; and, to his 
sister, she paid a more than common attention. 
The natural good humour of Caroline, which 
was now exerted to engage Julia's good opi« 
nion, this desire to please, called for a grateful 
return on the part of her new friend. 

The little Denny had his share of notice, 

and Miss Bentley soon became a ^reat favourite 

with him. Semom a day passed that she did 

not bring him cakes^ toys^ &g. ; yet w^ ar'^ 

» 
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obliged to confess Denny owed the chief of 
this kin^lness to the charms of his person: bad 
ke been 4ess attractive, the prejudices of edu- 
cation would have sunk all his claim to regard 
with the simple Caroline. 

A maid-servant and footman generally at- 
tended the Bentleys, when they walked; while 
Barbara alone accompanied her young ladies, 
-wMrs. Manchester having but two servants 
with her, and the man was too much engaged in 
tbehouse to be spared on these rambles. The full 
relian<ie she bad on the prudence of her faith- 
ful Barbara prevented an unnecessary fear ia 
their absence ; and she had no ambition for 
)ihow or parade. 

Have you no men-servants, Miss Manches- 
ter? inquired Charles, as they walked the 
Crescent one evening. 

Only one, answered Julia, (not in the least 
embarrassed by the tone in which he asked tht 
question,) and but three maids. 

I wonder, returned he, how you manage 
witii so few; my father keeps thirteen, and 
find? that number too sn^all : 1 dare say we 
^hall have twenty before we complete our es- 
tablishment. \Ve have a good spirit among 
lis, and, I believe, few folks in Bath have 
greater connexion ; and, as to expense, my 
father never considers it for a moment ; indeed, 
you would say, it would be stiai^e if be did, 
who hardly knows the extent of his wealth. Do 
you know, he added^ I really feel awkward 
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when visiting families who live in an inferidt 
styJe; every thing seems so coarse, so com- 
mon,, and so ill served. 

No doubt, said Julia, you feel these things 
severely. Now, on the contrary, I, who have 
not been accustomed to such style, can easily 
accommodate myself to that of my friends. 

The emphasis, laid so strongly on j»everal 
words in the foregoing speech, gave an un- 
pleasant sensation to the consequential Master 
feentley, who, more tenacious of offending 
than waa usually the case, endeavoured to 
soften his insulting hints, by observing, — that 
it was difficult for people of rank to conform to 
every-day rules: don't you think so, Miss 
Manchester? he continued, evidently confused. 

I have been so differently brought up from 
those ;n high life, answered she, that I can* 
Jiot be ajudge of their feelings : but, I confess, 
where I love or esteem, die situation or rank 
of the parties never proves an obstacle to my 
feehng. comfortable with them. 

No, certainly; that, to be sure, would be 
wrong, — that is, we ought*not to despise po- 
verty : but surely there is no occasion to make 
their way of life ours, merely in compiiment 
to their being poor; and I think it would b§ 
acting like a hypocrite to pretend, to feel 
pleased, when every thing is ^so different to 
what one has been used to. 

Hqre he jpaused for a reply from Julia, con- 
vincedi in bis own mind, tliat the truth of th^- 
D8 
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•ould not but strike her most forcibly ; but the 
amiable girl, disgusted by his ignorant pride^ 
and assured her ppwers pf eloquence were in- 
Adequate to remove it, was silent. 

The arrogatit Charles, incapable of proper 
discernment, imagined she was confounded 
by his last observation; and, flattered by the 
idea, gave full scope to his folly; running 
from one subject to another, never forgetting 
to display the many extravagant actions m 
bad been guilty of, and the many more he in*. 
tended to enter into, as his allowance of poc« 
ket*mouey was sufficient to enable him to dash 
like a boy of fashion. You must know, he 
added (after overpowering the astonished girl 
with his nonsense), that I once gave away 
five guineas just for fun. 

For fun! exclaimed Julia. 

Aye, for fun entirely. I'll tell you how it 
was. We were on a visit at Lrord Thornbury's, 
in Cumberland ; he has a mo&t beautiful seat 
there. Ohi what style he lives in; and for 
servants. Lord ! I don't know how many he 
has ; I have often tried to count them, but 
could never get the exact nuniber. You see 
nothing but silver and gold at his table. I de- 
clare I was never so happy in my life; and 
bow I did call about me to be sure, though we 
hsA plenty of our own creatures, but I was de-. 
ietmined they, should know I was up to their 
dash ; and I dare say they Were not sorry when 
^e left them (that is the serv^fltft I mean), yet 
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my father left something like a present for 
them with my lord's man, for a trifle cou'^l noT: 
be offered in such a family. I can assure you 
they do live in the grandest styJe. 

I know they do, said Julia, calmly. . 

What then, have you heard of our visit 
there, and the respect he paid papa? 

^o, indeed, returned ^hi^, I never had that 
pleasure; but I have seen the grandeur you 
speak pf. 

Why, is your mamma acquainted with his 
lordship; and does he know you. 

He is' my uncle, said Julia, smiling. 

Your uncle ! echoed the surprised upstart ; 
well, that is most extraordinary, my sister and 
self never once supposed such a thing ! and 
how close you kept it-— you thought to sur- 
prise us. Here Caroline, said iie, stop, we 
want to speak to you. 

Caroline, who, with Frances, was teaching 
Denny to trundle a hoop, left her employment, 
and returned towards Julia and Cliarles. 

What do you think? cried he ; Lord Thorn- 
bury is Miss Manchester's uncle. 

Is it possible, brother ? Oh I then she haH 
seen all the fine things at Castle Darwin ; and, 
I suppose, can go there whenever she likes, ' 
Oh I how I envy you such an unc'ie, she added 
(turning to Julia) ; he is so rich, .^nd lives sSo 
ilegantly. 

1 am sorry, returned Miss Manclie;>ter, that 
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a moment's gratification. 
' Why, are you ntn proud of being niece to 
such a man as my lord ? 

Not on account of faiB rank, I assure you. 
He is a good man, I believe, and as srucb, 
perhaps, I iftay not be sorry to claim relationu 
Bhip ; but, I trust, title or wealth will never 
influence my regard, esrpecially for relatives. 
I have anoiber uncle, mamma's own brother, 
wbom I love still better than my lord, and yet 
he is but a merchant, and far from rich ; but 
then I know his worth, — I have seen his good 
actions, and am certain he would protect us 
to-morrow if we were destitute ; so no won- 
der I should regard him. 

Miss Bentley listened to her with real sur- 
prised; sentiments so different to those she usu- 
allv heard, and delivered by one not much 
older than herself, seemed to awaken a sense 
of right in her hitherto-prejudiced mind; and, 
at the conclusion of Julia's speech, she fixed 
her eyes on the animated girl (whose counte- 
nance glowed with pleasure, as she spoke of 
her uncle's good qualities), and, in a tone that 
indicated her astonishment, said, So you do • 
not think titles or riches of any consequence, 
then ? 

Not of the smallest, returned Julia ; on the 
contrary, I have known more amiable people 
in middluig life^ than in higher rank. I will 
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Bsme one instance, that I tfamk mnst five yon 
a better opinion of yoiir inferiors than you 
seem to entertain at present. She then rdated, 
in warm terms of admiration, Mrs. Dobson*s 
share in poor Denny*s story ; and appealed to 
the candoar of Caroline, if such an action 
ivould not do lionoar to a duchess ? 

The self-^convicfted auditor '«;knowledgcd 
Mrs. Dobson was an excellent woman ; and, 
taking the little orphan's hand, as he ran to 
her with his hoop, inquired if he wonld re«> 
main with Mrs. Manchester ? 

I hope so, replied Julia ; it will not be from 
.^vant of inclination if he does not : but my 
mamma is not rich, therefore I fear she cannot 
do all she wishes; but I know her' heart so 
well, that I am convinced she would deprive 
herself of every comfort, to provide for the 
fatherless. 

She is very good, then, said Caroline; for 
it is not every body who would take a total 
stranger, and bring him up as their own, — 
more especially as you say your mamma is not 
rich. 

Yet mamma thinks she barel^r does her duty. 
Only that it would appear vain, I coukl tell 
you a hundred thines that she has done, that 
all who know her think a great deail of; but 
she only laughs at them when they praise her, 
and says such actions are trifles^ and do not 
deserve commendation. Oh ! you know not, 
Mis$ Bentley, how dearly I love hex^ and 
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would not exchange my mother for a queen ; 
she is all I could wish her to be, though with- 
out rank or riches* 

You are a happy girl, sighed Caroline, to 
have such a parent. I wish my mamma had 
lived, perhaps she might have been as ami- 
able, and I more like ydu ; for I perceive you 
'have but a poor opinion of me, having lieen 
so much taken care of yourself. 

You wrong me, indeed, answered Julia; 
for I think very highly of you. That I have 
been so well attended to, I have to thank my 
clear mamma, who has spared no pains to re- 
move all prejudices, and instruct me in every 
thing useful. One of her first lessons was to 
value rfches only as they gave the possessor 
more extensive power to diffuse comfort to the 
unfortunate ; as such, I have never considered 
it as deserving particular attention ; and, when 
I hear people give themselves airs of conse- 
quence, because they happen to have a large 
snare of it, I always think of what mamma 
once told me, — that either the head or the 
heart of such persons must be weak. 

Charles (who, during this conversation, was 
twisting a gold tassel from an elegant silk 
purse, sometimes whistling, as if unconscious 
of what was passing, but, in reality, swallow- 
ing with avidity every word,) felt his colour 
rise as Julia repeated her mother's remark; 
and, judging from his own conduct m such a 
case^ imagiri^d she meant to insult tbeoa. 
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3'ulia was certainly off her'^nard when shil 
eon<?]uded her speech; but the disgust shci 
felt at the contemptible preference for pomp 
and fortune, which her new associates betray- 
ed| made her eager to explain her o\^ ideas 
on the subject, and, if possible, lower or abash 
the arrogance of the overbemrilig Charles, 
whose confiision, however, she no sooner be^ 
held, than her late belmvioiir gave an equal 
tinge to her own cheeks. 

Far different wer^ the feelings that produced 
this confusion, while mntwA silence succeed- 
ed for a few seconds; and which, at length, 
ivas broken by Miss Betitley, whd^ with some* ^ 
what of reproof in her manner, said, ffeh^rt 
never been taught to despise what perhapi) is 
teally of no value, or to use it, when in our 
-power, to the comfort of others ; but I hope 
our weakness is of the hei^, not the heart. 

The aiiger, not to say indignatioti, of 
Charles, which flailed in his large bkck eyed^ 
and seemed to threaten Julia with all his powers 
of vengeance, gave but trifling uneasiness to 
the intended victim, coiaftpared to this appeal 
to her feelings ; which, wWfle it reproved her 
unintended sarcasm, made it doUbly severe, 
by proving ane of the parties offended had 
sensibility to feel it. 

. Can you suppose, for a ttioment. Miss Benl« 
ley, cried she eagefly, that I spofce parsonaUy^ 
or would designedly insult you i 

No matter, answered Caroline (avtvtiflg her 
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faee, to conceal the tears of mortification that 
chaced each other down his burning cheeks) j 
all girls are not so fortunate as Miss Manches*^ 
ter, in having a mother who has made it her 
study to improve her children^ nor is every one 
born clever. 

A\tl do not speak thtuf, said Julia ; what ihave 
inadvertently said cannot have hurt you half 
8o much as this reproof does me. I see your 
brother is angry, but he has no right to be of- 
fended; for, had I chosen to have noticed it in 
the beginning of this unfortunate conversation ^ 
he su&ciently insulted me, but it was on a 
subject so beneath my consideration, that I 
passed it over without a thought of retaliation. 

Because you know yourself on the right side, 
answered Caroline ; and all he might say could 
Dot make you appear less amiable. , He conld. 
not attack your heart or understanding. 

/ o^ver insulted Miss Manchester, said her 
brother, or meant to do so in the least; I have 
Jiot such an opinion of myself, as to suppose 
every body inferior to^me in point of sense. 

Charles Bentley never told a greater un- 
trutli ; for, had any one ebe entertained the 
same ideas of his cleverness, that vanity had 
created in his own silly bead, there would 
have been few whose talents would have borne 
.|u<:omparisoa« In th^ present case, his inten- 
tion was to mortify Julia by his insinuation of 
her self-consequence. 

Ttebint wius not lost upoi^ her *, but (more 
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Texed by Caroline's displeasure than his meaa* 
nessy) she replied, Whatever my self-conse- 
quence may have been, I should retain very 
little of it, if I thought your sister could seri- 
ously imagine I wished to wound her feelings. 
Do not let your brother, she added, heighten 
your resentment by his ungenerous remarks^; 
all the. world could not make me think ill of 
you, though you were never to speak to m% 
more. I thought you had felt a regard for me#* 

So I did, and still do, returned the good- 
hearted girl, and I am sure I would not have 
said a word to vex you for the world. What 
Charles has said or done I know not ; but 
think he never could mean purposely to offend^ 
if it were only on your uncle's account. 

Oh ! it was before he knew of my being 
Lord Thornbury's niece, though I hope that 
would have made no difference. Had you 
been a beggar, I should have been as tenacious 
of insulting you as I am at present. It isi/ou 
1 regard, not your rank or wealth. 

No, you are above such folly, answered Ca- 
roline; and I think ydu so good, 30 clever, 
that I blush to think how deficient I must ap- 

fearinyour companj^ Oh! why did I not 
now you before r 

It is I who have to regret that, said Julia ; 
and if I thought well of you when we met thi* 
evening, how must I esteem you at this mo- 
ment. Only regard me as sincerely as I feel 
I do you, and we shall ever be fricndj ; W 
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then we must put entire confidence in e^cit 
^other. 

A bargain, answered the good-natured girl 
(extending her hand as she spoke), I can only 
say^that — ~ 

You are one of the best-hearted girls in the 
world, interrupted Julia, as she shook the 
offered hand. 

You can flatter too, replied Caroline, laugh- 
ingly. 

No, said Julia, not flatter, but I can speak 
the truth, and would be sorry to witness merit 
without giving it due praise. Caroline, (she 
continued,) you n^ust Qome and take tea with 
us. You do not yet know my mamma. I am 
well assured she will feel most happy to re- 
ceive you. She is fond of studying the cha- 
racters of yoqng people. Yours will afford 
her ample pleasure: 

Do you think she would deem it worth her 
while to improve it? asked Caroline, blushing. 

Try her, said Julia. Ah! how hurt she 
would have been, had she witnessed our late 
disagreement, to think you should suppose me 
capable of insulting either yourself or brother, 
who, I am sorry to say, is somewhat captious. 

Charles (who, the moment his sister begaa 
to make what he termed humiliating conces- 
sions to a girl of no fortune, walked hastily 
on, but not without several frowns and shak- 
ings of the head, to stop her) was now walk** 
ing sullenly by the side of Frances (Denuy 
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being under the care of Barbara), and some* 
times asking questions^ about her uncle, Lord 
Thornbury; which she, not suspecting any 
thing had happened, and rather more proud of 
ber relation than her sister, answered, with all 
ber natural vivacity ; and be learned, with sur-* 
prise, that his lordship had, more than once, 
offered to take Julia entirely from Mrs, Mmi- 
chester, but the fond mother refused to give 
Kp the charge and tuition of her child. 

To Julians remark, on the captious disposi- 
tion of Charles, Caroline, shaking her head, 
replied, I am sorry to be obhged to acknow- 
ledge you are too just in your charge. He is, 
indeed, of a very unpleasant temper, so de- 
nrous of having every thing his own way, and, 
Gke bis sister, so little capable of choosing the 
ri^ht, that I fear Charles will make hut few 
friends. He is, nevertheless, my brother; and, 
in the midst of all his foibles, be loves me ; 
therefore, I should be ungenerous to think too 
leverely, the more so, when I have so many 
feults of my own to correct; for my sake, 
then, be friends with him. 
Most willingly, said Julia. 
Away ran Caroline after the offender, rather 
than oflended, and informeii him Miss Man- 
chester was willing to forget the past, and 
shake hands with him» 

He migraciously replied, he was iridifferent 
to her goodfOr bsid word; but, ere Julia had 
Kached tbao> h» bad ehanged hk umdp and 
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the aiece of Lord Thornbury ^received a 
crumbling sort of apolog}', thht would never 
have been oflfered to Miss Manchester without 
' that relationship. 

All parties now appeared reconciled ; and, iti 
a few minutes subsequent, parted for the night, 
with every assurance of regard. 

On the Manchesters' return home, they 
found their mother anxiously waiting tea for 
them, their walk having been prolongejl fa.t 
beyond the usual time. 

' Julia accounted for it, by naming their liieet-^ 
inff with the' Bentleys; with whom, she added, 
a Jong conversation had passed. 

Yes, mamma, said Frances, eagerly; we 
have been talking of my uncle Thornbury. 
Tfey know him very well ; and Charles Bent- 
ley asked me a great many things about Castle 
Darwin. He has been there, and seen the 
temple, the grotto, and all the j^retty sights* 
Bow rich Charles's father must be, she added; 
do you know, he fold Julia he gave away five 
hundred guineas for fun. 

No, no, said Julia, laughing ; not five hun- 
dred, but Jive. 

Five too many, I think, answered Mrs. Man- 
chester. Pray what might the species of 
merriment be that he so dearly purchased ? 

Whv, that I am still ignorant of, ma^anfi, re- 
turned Julia; fot bis story was interrupted by 
his own folly, and my rudeness. ^ 

Indeed! ewlaiaxed ber mother f^<irbyliaw, 
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«iy dear, could you forget yourself s* muob a!t 
to be rude to your new favourites ? 

I will tell you, mamma, said the ingenuous 
girl, who (above concealment, and despising^ 
that false shanie that shrinks from the acKnow- 
ledgnient of error,) was eager to make a con* 
fident of a mother*, who had ever proved her 
most indulgent friend; and, with a caution to 
Frances not to repeat what she would now 
hcar^ related th6 whole transaction. 

You certainly have been guilty of a breach 
of politeness, said Mrs. WUtncbester, as her 
daughter concluded ; but I can readily believe 
the offence was undesignedly given. For Miss 
Bentley*s sake, I am particularly sorry; her 
brother is beneatli our regret, and even to her 
it may be of infinite service. She has good 
cense, though it has been suffered to remain 
uncultivated ; and the feeling she betrayed at 
the supposed insult, evinces she is open to 
conviction. Poor girl ! how unfortunate for 
bcr future happiness, that she has no kind ju- 
dicious female friend at this critical juncture, 
who would snatch the golden opportunity to 
presei-ve her opening virtues. 

She has one^ replied Julia, eascerly ; for you 
will be her friena, mamma; and, if you knew 
how anxious she is to be instructed by you, 
to open her beai*t, and own all her foibles to 
your considerate ear, I am certain you would 
I)Ot hesitate to offer your best counsel. 

But, my d^ar, answered the smiling mother, 
E2 
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you do not consider that such a plaa may be 
displeasing to Sir John Beiitley, he would 
think it an intrusioa to interfere with his fa- 
mily concerns; and, although be has so shaoie.- 
fuliy neglected their education himself, he 
would feel tenacious of others discovering^ 
their deficiencies. 

You will altow her tp visit us, at any rate? 
•aid Jufia. 

With pleasure, Julia; I coii|:eive st^ch a girl 
inay make a variable friend, though uit an 
improving acqudintsoice : her brother^ no 
doubt, will shun c^Ur society, and I imagine 
the loss will not be on our 8ide« Be polite to 
tim, however; it does not enhance our con- 
duct to follow the example we despise, and, if 
we wish to attach the it^enuous Caroline, we 
should be careful not to give her the slightest 
shadow of oSence. 

JuHa perfectly agreed in tins last advice of 
lier mother ; nor did she forget to impose her 
commands on Frances, never to shew the least 
resentment towards Charles, who was no great 
fevourite with her already. 

The next day Caroline Bentley took tea m 
Gay-street, and Mrs. Manchester beheld, with 
regret, the ill consequences of her neglected 
education ; the more so, when she discovered 
that her mind was capable of receiving the 
best instruction, and her pretudices, thofie of 
others, not characteristic. The diffidence that 
narli;;^ her manner thfe ^rst hatf-hoar by de. 
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agrees wore off, as Mrs. Manchester, in a soft 

- encouraging tone^. asked her those questions 
calculated to excite freedqin; arid, ere the 

• evening concluded, Caroline felt all reserve, 
unnecessary, and was not in the least abaslied 
to ask any information which she found re- 
quisite in the course of conversation. 

At taking leave, Mrs. Manchester invited 
her to bring her books the next mornirig, and 

- take her lessons with Julia; which, she said, 
would make her more perfect for the period 
when she should receive lessons from masters. 
The invitation was gladly accepted, although 
it overwhelmed the conscious Caroline with 
confusion. 

Charles listened to his sister's description of 
Mrs. Manchester with chagrin and vexation ; 
he saw the power already gained over her, and 
feared it would be still more increased by a 
further intimacy ; yet his veneration for Lord 
Tbonibury's elegant house, style of living, &c. 
checked the many schemes he formed to break 
the connexion ; he was obliged, therefore, to 
let things take their coursej but the vexation 
he endeavoured to conceal from Caroline was 
vented on all under his control, and for 
several days it was impossible for any of the 
servants to please their captious young master. 

Those only who have been in the like situ- 
ation can conceive the mortification and real 
shame which Miss Bentley experienced in her 
morning studies with the well-informed JuUa ; 
e3 
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to &e lattet all was easy,' and trppeared mofe 
an atnus^nent than any ki»d <>f tads, ^hile 
even the young Frances was acquainted with 
some necessary trifles, that, until this inter- 
course, had never once entered the head of the 
thoughtless Caroline. Her four years' tuitioa 
in French left her far behind the industrions 
Julia ; and, when geography was the employ- 
fnent, ber iinger wandered over the maps, 
without fixing on any place, frequently mis- 
taking an island for a contin^it, axid hardly 
knowing latitude from longitude; fearful of 
b^raying her ignorance, she but added to ber 
confusion, and the morning generally con- 
cluded with tears. For drawing, she seemed 
to imve a pretty taste ; but the careless man- 
ner of mixing her colours, often taking a blue 
forffreen, and dropping the wet pencil oa 
her flowers or landscape^ usually spoiled a pit)- 
inising (effort* 

On these occasions-, Mrs. Manchester would 
laughingly point out the accident (as she 
termed it,) and propose another copy, at tlic 
same thne regretting that so able a bejginning 
should terminate so unfortunately. Caroline 
soon discovered that the eood-humoured faint 
was a gentle reproof; and, as she felt that ter 
only power to succeed in any accomi^ishment, 
at present, was this same one, she endeavour- 
ed to. amend her careless habits, and pay a 
greater degree of attention to its principles. 

We say endeavour^ for, to a girl «o loag 
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jieeiHttomed to idleness^ it tras no smill effort 
to bring her mind to a constant practice of 
Any one thing By perseverance, and J.uJia's 
:exampie, she, in Jess than a month, conquer* 
jcd; and the. just praise bestowed on the 
slightest improvement, by the judicious Mrs. 
Bfancbester, gave her spirits to proceed in her 
Bew undertaking. Her French and music 
iitaster9 were now regularly attended to ; and, 
in the time that intervened between her les-^ 
0ODS, Julia was applied to, to correct any mis- 
take in practice; and her improvement was 
only equalled by the surprise she felt, at find- 
ing those acquirements so easy, she had 
Itttberto considered as unattainable. 
. Charles beheld, with astonishment, the alte- 
ration* He hardly dare -acknowledge to him- 
self, how far superior her information was on 
every subject to his own ; nor did he readily 
enter into any conversation, in which it was 
|»robable he might expose his ignorance, 
even to his sister. The desire be entertained 
«t this time to enter a public seminary, was 
strengthened by Caroline's improvement j and 
lie teazed his father continually to send him to 
Westmi^ter; not considering, that there his 
want ofr knowledge would place him in the 
▼ery heart of ridicule and contempt ; but the 
continual opportunity he should have of dis- 
^ying his wealth, and confounding his school- 
leUows with his grandeur, overcame every 
Otter €onsidemtioni and be panted for tli« 
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happy moment that should enable him to be* 
gin his career. 

The morning that followed his fatheVs con* 
sent gave him fresh life and spirits; he evea 
desired to meet the conceited Mancbesters, — 
and more than once asked his sister what time 
she thought they woutd walk. Before they 
met, however, an incident happened, that 
ruffled his good humour, and gave a check to 
his proud spirit it had never experienced ; but, 
as this incident Jed to a more interesting one, 
we shall forbear to relate it, until we have 
spoken a little more of the orphan Denny, 
who, in the house of his benefactress, knew 
no sorrow, no pain, but those attendant on 
infantine pursuits. 

Mrs. Dobson had twice called to see him ;. 
and his friend Tom, several times. The sight 
of them recalled to his memory old friends, 
and their departure caused a shower of tears ; 
but this over, all was peace again. At his 
early age impressions are never lasting,, un- 
pleasant ones particularly ; this may be ob- 
served, by the eagernesss with which children 
turn to those little bribes, offered in the midst 
of grief, and which will createsmiles in a mo- 
ment, the past no more remembered. He had 
been an inmate with the Manche^er family 
nearly three months; during which time, every 
inquiry concerning his birth had been again 
set on foot — no pains or expense being spared 
tp make the vrished-for discovery. No further 
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information^ however, was received, and Mrs. 
Manchester began to think be would be her 
own entirely. 

it was now July ; all who had any claim t# 
fashion (invalids excepted,) had long quitted 
sultry Bath, where gaieties and amusements 
seemed to slumber.* The amendment in Mrs. 
Manchester's health had kept her thus long ; 
but she now entertained serious thoughts of 
returning hon^ie, and thence to Wales, whero 
she had a small estate. 

The prospect of parting threw a melancboljr 
gloom over the young party. Caroline was 
•bout to leave Bath for Cheltenham, the phy- 
sicians having given over the hope that her nu 
ther's present tikuatian would afford him any 
greater relief : in fact, his love of society and 
gay living had made Bath insufferable to hina 
lor some time ; while his anxiety to leave it, 
and impatience at the delay, caused a fresh 
attack of bis disorder, and obliged him to de* 
fer his journey a few days longer, to recruit 
bis strength ^nd Spirits. During this tempo- 
rary confinement, CaroHne, who never left 
him, had an opportunity of displaying (with^ 
oat vanity) the valuable effects of Mrs. Man* 
Chester's kindness and Julia's example* Sir 
John could not be insensible to her increase of 
information; and, when he expressed bis plea>* 
snre at witnessing it, her generous heart misi- 
tated not to point out the source of her im^ 
provejaeut» 



^he liberality of a stranger in taking s# 
muctjL pains witji his daughter, contrasted with ^ 
his own fornnei' dSeglect, caused a secret pang 
in the repentant parent ; and he felt himself 
bound by all the ties of gratitude to oflFer his 
thanks personally, when returning health 
should permit. 

The first day, tlierefore, he was able to take 
the air, he failed not to pay a visit of thanks ' 
to his tinknown friend, who added to his obli- 
gations,' by expressinir the pleasure she expe- 
rienced in rendering his amiable daughter anj 
assii>tance in her trifling power to bestow. 

With a sigh, Sir John asserted, hers was the 
only proper attention his neglected child had 
received : ^nd he could only regret, that the 
separation so near taking place, would deprive 
her of instruction and advice, he feared, never 
to be equalled. 

Not so, I hope, returned Mrs. Manchester; 
Miss Bentley i^ so deserving, that i feei 
convinced she will make friends of others, 
whose abilities must far exceed those of her 
preseiit honoured ones ; but, if the plan I have 
adopted for my own children's education, and 
which your amiable Caroline has so kindly 
shared with them of late, appears more eligible 
than an^ that offers at prresent, spare her, Sir 
John, tor three months in Wales ; and I trust 
at^he end of that time we shall restore her 
more entitled to your approbation. 

Ah ! madam, answered he^ yoa more tha^ 
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meet my wishes v however painful I may feel 
it to part with the dear girl, and lonesome a^ 
I shall be in her absence, yet my duty demands 
the sacrifice. I mvjst overcome all selfish icieas, 
andx console myself with the well-grounded 
hope of her future happiness in such society- — 
she must be happy. My boy has been less 
fortunate than his sister ; but, I trust, the 
change he will shortly experience will tend to 
remove those foibles hi^ unguarded situation 
may have given birth to. 

Mrs. Manchester expressed the same hopes ; , 
but her impartial judgment whispered a thou* 
"sand doubts as to the accomplishment of the 
blind parent's \yishes ; while the addition of 
his daughter's company to her own family 
circle, gave her hincere and lively pleasure. 

It would be superfluous to describe the heart- 
felt joy the above arrangement excited in the 
bosoms of the youthful branches of the com- 
pany. Julia and Frances were wild wuth plea- 
sure. Caroline was not insensible to the same 
feeling ; yet the separation from a parent, >vho 
(however mistaken in his management) ten- 
derly loved her, gave a check to the pleasing 
prosi>ect, which so unexpectedly presented 
itself; while the altered countenance, and in- 
creased infirmities, of her father but added to 
her rising fears. 

Tlie struggle between filial love and youthi- 
'Xul pleasure was pictured sufficiently in her 
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fearful eyes, to betray the real state of her 
heart ; nor did it fail to raise her in the esteem 
of her kind friends, and draw frojn Sir John 
expressions of the fondest regard. 

Every thing was now settled, and it was the 
intention of each party to quit Bath in less than 
ten days. Sir John, with his son, were to 
proceed to Cheltenham, and, in October, from 
thence to London, where Charles was to be 

1)laced at Westminster : and (if his health al- 
owed) the anxioi\s father intended to fetch 
Caroline from Wale? himself. 

Charles Bentley was not so much surprised^ 
by this hew plan, as might be expected. He 
felt assured that an interview between hid 
ftither and 'Mrs. Manchester would raise the 
latter in the esteem of Sir John, and the con- 
sequent intimacy that was likely to take place^ 
would in time almost make them one family. 
The impression might perhaps have been of 
longer duration, had not his father avowed his 
intention of acceding to his wishes in the West- 
minster affair. His joy, on tliis occasion^ 
ktiew no bounds ; and he longed for the ensu- 
ing day to make known to his companion the 
grand victory he had obtained. 

The eventful morning at length arrived, and 
fcre seven o'clock, the Bentleys were ready to 
join their usual party in the meadows ; but, as 
>ve mentioned before, the gay spirits of Cbarlet 
pXQt with an unexpected che^k; gnd, a9 ho^ 
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dould n6t readily dterccftwe hi* mdttification, 
Caroline sat out before hirti, attended by her 
otrn ttiaid. 

Little Detiny was the first to discover her 
apwoach, add, Vnth Frances, ran to meet her. 

Where is your brother? asked Julia, when 
they had shaken hand*. I thought we should 
have seeft him in high glee this morning, now 
the Westminster business is settled. 

So you would, replied Caroline, but for an 
unkcky eircwmstance that has taken place* I 
fear Charles is not altogether on the right side; 
but it id only his story I can relate, because I 
have not seen tlie other party concerned. You 
mast knbw it is nearly five months since my 
brother periuadtid papa to take a lad into his 
iiervice, ^ho was an entire stranger to us. He 
had served Charles in some trifling way, though 
1 never heard how, and he did so teaze papa, 
that at last he consetited. WdTl, he was to 
wait on hii young master, and, in short, to be 
bis servatit 6nly; in a little time, however, 
they fell out, and I must own my brother was 
Very harsh and overbearing, and the lad had a 
great spirit, and would not acknowledge him- 
telf under great obligations to him for taking a 
poor destitute creature, who had neither home 
tior friends. I used often to check Charles in 
his severity to poor Patrick, but I fear not half 
enough. I did not then know you. 1 was not 
sensible of the insignificance attaclied to wealth / 
trithout merit. I trust, howeter, he was n^ 
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yer wantonly offended by me, and, indeed » I 
ever received the greatest civility from him. 
I certainly now and then laughed at hisbroguc, 
(for he was Irish,) and you know it is exceed- 
ingly disagreeable, beside their hoi^rid propen- 
sity to blunder and nonsense, which I really 
believe is the natural growth of their country. 

Indeed ! exclaimed Julia, do you reaUi/^ 
think so ? - ^ 

Why, do not you ? returned the hesitating 
Caroline, half guessing at the blunder she ha.d 
made on the score of liberality. - 

Oh no! replied her warm-hearted compa- 
nion; beheve me, Caroline, they are as de- 
serving of our good opinion and regard as the 
choicest of our country : it is but prejudice 
that for a moment deprives them of either, and 
y have be^n told, in their own hospitable 
islaftd, they are truly amiable; and, in rega^rd 
to abilities, mamma was telling me on Sunday 
last, that some of the greatest men in the Eng- 
lish senate were Irishmen. When you have 
seen more ot tJje world, and mix with the poor 
blunderers, I am certain, Caroline, you will 
think as well of them as I do ; nay, I am assured 
there is more of Charleses prejudice in this case 
than yours — is it not so ? 

Not much, I mu^t own, returned Miss 
Beiitley ; for I have always entertained the 
poorebt opinion of them, though from what 

E articular x:ause I anirat a loss to name, but I 
elieve it has originated in the general (yon 
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would say vulgar) prejudice that exists in Eng* 
land, and which, neglected as I have been, 
was but tbo readily imbibed^ and having no 
one to check my want of liberality; but really, 
she added, Patrick did, or 1 fancied he did, 
make many mistakes, to give them no harsher 
name. 

We are all liable to do so, answered Julia, 
at some time or other, and he might not be re- 
markable for them ; but, owing to the general 
idea of his nation, you were more observ^ant of 
his mistakes, and, perhaps, by anticipating 
them, confused the lad by your evident ex- 

Eectation, and led him into the very blunder 
B was endeavouring to avoid. 
Probably that mtght be the case, said Caro- 
line; if so, how ill-natured (not to say cruel) 
I must have appeared to him ; and yet, I ant 
sure I did not wish to wound his feelings ; — 
how your mamma would despise me for such 
conduct 

Despise you! interrupted Julia ; that would 
be equally illiberal : no, on the contrary, she 
would admire your candid acknowledgment of 
such prejudice, and regret that greater care 
had not been exerted to prevent your ever 
having entertained it for a moment; but do 
not say more of this at present, whatever your 
share of the blame may have been, a repetition 
of it can never occur again ; go on with your 
storv , thererore, and teH me wliat part of it 
aflfects your brother^s anger this morning i 
f 2 
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Whjt when Patrick bad ^een with iis three 
weeks, Charles and he had 9^ most serious 
quarrel, and my brother threatened to turn 
him away ; but he wa^ spared the trouble, for 
the next mornii^, when we came down to 
breakfast, the lad was .gone ; none of the ser- 
vants knew any thing about his intention of 
}eaving, ^& it w^s all h^ pwn doings; but, when 
they found he w^re^'Uyoff, they began taexi- 
ami^e their trunks^ bo^pefi, ^. evfiry one fear- 
ful of bavintg been robbed by the Irish boy. I 
was angry with Charles for giving them the 
hint ; for he had Bevf^r giv^n thiem reason to 
cijippose him di^hone^t ^hen in ttie b<^use, jmfl 
I well know his quitting it was entirely owing 
to hb young master. Notwithstanding all their 
fears and alarms, they could not aitiu^h the 
emallest blp-m^ to poor Patrick, and couid only 
accuse him of iqgr^itud^ ; for my own part, I 
h^ve little doubt but be b^ su^cient provoca- 
tion for thus acting — the more so, as Charles 
never isaid muph on the subject. From that 
time to this morning w^ never heard more of 
km' To-d^y, h^w^ver, my brother ro$e very 
ewly, eager tp tell you his success with p%pa, 
fkinl, m I Wj^s not reitdjr «io sopn^ he walked 
round tlie Crescent until I should jpin him; 
there, it seems^ he met Patrick; some words 
ensued, whi^h ended in ^ battle; the lad g^v^ 
Charles ft severe blpw on tbe left teaiple, and, 
belays, sj^rucktiifn first, I judge, bo>vever, 
he mugt k^w im»^ fmsh pip vot^d ^ce b» did 
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SO ; but what makes me think he was really to 
blame is, that he ran off directly Charles was 
on the ground, (for the blow caused him to 
fall,) and, before Charles recovered himself, 
Patrick was out of sight. I was quite alarmed 
when my brpther returned to the house,ibr his 
face made a dreadful appearance; but, after 
bathing it in some milk and water, I found 
there was nothing serious the matlef , not but 
he will retain the mark on his temple for a 
length of time to come : he says it is not worth 
mentioning to papa, but I confess I think it is 
proper he should know it. He is not up yet ; 
when he rises, i shall certainly tdl him. 

Julia could only express her sorrow that 
Charles Bentley had boen hurt; her own opi- 
nion of him (formed from witnessing his daily 
conduct) made it more than probable he was 
the aggressor ; yet she felt reluctant to intimate 
as much to his sister, and in consequenc^e said 
but little on the subject. 

Her real sentiments would have been easily 
discovered by the watchful CaroHne, had not 
the delinquent hims^ now made his a.]gpear- 
ance, with a countenance expressive m his 
irritated feelings ; at the same time he wished 
to make ligiit of the affair; aiidj -vvhen Miss 
Manchester seemed surprised at tfie "Seventy of 
the bruise, he answered, laugliiu^ly, ATr f it is 
a more trifle, and looks far worse rhaiiit really 
is; the blow I can forgive the villain, but hrs 
ingratitude vexes me^ I cohfei»s. i assure you. 
F3 
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lutely starviag'^^Qay, he owned to me that he 
ha4 oot t^ted breiul for two days ; yt^^ ypu soe, 
he no sooner got a good habitation over his 
head, than all obligation was forgotten^ and he 
left us at a minute's warning. 

Without even that, said Caroline ; for you 
know, Charles, we knew nothing of his goix^ 
until he was really off. 

You mistake, replied her brother; I had^some 
knowledge of his intention^ for the fellow 
wrote a few lines, ^nd slipped them under my 
room-door the uight before he went away, and 
which, ifit'was possible, increased bis impu- 
dence. I did not name this to you at the time, ** 
because I thou8;ht it would vex you, for he did 
not let you escape bis abvise. 

Indeed! said Ciiroline, colourin^g; tell me 
what be said of me. 

Not now, replied Charles, glancing at Julia 
and Frances; but I have tbescrawJ in my poc- 
ket-book, and will shew it to you when we go 
home. 

If Miss Manchester is your objection to 
shewing it at present, answered his sister, I en- 
treat you not to consider her as such any longer 
— for, believe me, I would not wish to conceal 
the smallest matter fron» her.; therefore give 
me the letter at once, and, however painnil I 
may feel its contents^ I dare tosaty my memory 
win furnish me with ^fifficie^t qsiusq to the pro* 
vocation* 



Well, said Charles, you shall have it ; and I 
will lay a guinea your friend Julia will be of my 
opinion, — that it is the most insolent piece of 
penmanship that ever was peinned. He then 
drew the important letter from his pocket, and 
read the following lines, not forgetting to giye 
those tones be imagined most likely to adGpi to 
the impertinence of the subject. 

'* Sir, 
*' You may think yourself a great person, 
because you are rich, grand, ana all that noii- 
sense, but I think very little of all your great- 
ness, notwithstanding you are always telling 
me so much about it. 'Tis true, i Was take^ 
from a great deal of distress when I came into 
your family ; but, as you did not know how to 
treat me, why I think there is no obligation, 
and am ntt afraid to tell you so : you know 
best* how I first met you, but I scorn to speak 
of my own actions ; it is enough, that I can't 
bear such treatment any longer, and I scorn 
to eat the bread when I despise, the giver, 
therefore be not surprised if you never s^e 
me more. I waqt no wages ; I can work, as I 
have done before : every body won't despise 
me because I am a Paddy : nor has your sister, 
iMiss Caroline, made herself a bit wiser for 
laughing at my brogue. If ever she goes to 
xny country she need not fear to be made game 
»fi $h/Q wiU be a strao^er^ ^nd that is always 
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enough ifor us. I shall leave my livery in the 
hall : so no more at present, from 

. '^ Patrick M^Gowan.** 



What think ye of that ? said Charles, as he 
folded up the letter. . 

Thifik ! answered Caroline, Oh! Charles, if 
you had tiiought.as J do now, you would ne- 
ver have spoken of this letter ; it is an ever- 
last] ug disgrace to us both. Is it possible that 
pride or vanity can so far have blinded "^'ou to 
your own failings, that you are insensible to 
the cruelty of your conduct to tnis boy, and 
Ills nc.ble spiiit? Julia! siie continued, how 
great must your regard for me be, that, after 
$uch shameful truths, you can bear to look at 
me; but, wbf re is poor Patrick, I woul^ give 
Worlds to speak a few words to him. 

To thank him for striking your- brother ! 
said Charles, indignantly. *** 

No, answered she, for something of more 
imporrance. 

You are improved of late, interrupted be 
Ijastily, and regard for your brother keeps 
Pilce with your improvement. You will excuse 
pirn, ip^ever, if he does not choose to stay 
to ujeet ypur insults or your friends. Saying 
whicii, he turned on his heels and walked lei- 
surely away. 

Caroline's hej^rt was too full to use ativ effort 
for Ijus recall. Never had she felt so little r<c* 



^d for liux as at this moment^ while tbe» 
silence of Julia plainly evinced hpw coi|- 
temptible be was in her eyes. 

They were slowly pacing the field, without 
uttering a word, when Barbara called to Jqlia 
to stop, the man servant having follo\v.^d 
them in haste, to acquaint the young ladies 
their un^le from London had just arrived* 

Joy almost overcame the two amiable girls, 
as they hurried back to Gay-street, using their 
united entreaties to persuade Caroline to go 
with them; but she resisted all their impor- 
tunities, ^d quitted them, as they entered 
Marlborough-buildings ; she promised^ how- 
ever, to see Mrs. Manchester in the course pf 
the day, and with a heavy heart proceeded to 
the Crescent, her eyes often turning involun- 
tarily to the path taken by thp happy sister?^ 
who, with light and eager steps, receaed fropi 
Jfer view.. Ah! Julia, sighed the dejected 
gu-1, how different are your sensations from 
miae^ no self-reproach checks your gaiety; 
conscious of not acting wrong, you have no 
feeling but of pleasure, in the meeting now 
before vy on, while I am tenacious of meeting 
even tKe p^ner of my guilt ; may this be the 
last mortification I experience of the saa)e 
jkind. 

When we inform our young readers, tl|at 
tjie uncle in question was' the same Julia ex« 
tolled to her friend, (but whose situation in 
life* and circumstances were far inferior *^ 
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Lord Thornbnry's,) they will not be surprisecl 
that the meeting gave inexpressible gratiiica- 
tipn to both parties. Mr. Nason^ indeed^ was 
not a little prood of his nieces, particuliarly 
Julia, whose good sense and acquirements 
were his cunstaut theme. 

Never, perhaps, did a mor6'cheetful deserv- 
ing circle assemble round a breakfast-tabie, 
than that which now graced Mrs. Manches- 
ter's; yet, ere it concluded, their spirits were 
sojQewhat depressed, by learning tne stay of 
Mr. Masoti would not exceed twenty-four 
hours. Business occasioned the present visit; 
he was on his way to Ireland, and could not 
resist the temptation of spending a f^w hours 
with his valued relation. 

The usual studies of the morning were for 
l;his day laid aside ; and, soon after breakfast, 
the happy K*'0*ip escorted their uncle in a 
tour tbrougn the principal streets of Bath, 
Fiotnces never failing to point out what she 
thought worthy of attention. Mrs. Manches- 
ter joined them in a second excursion, during 
which they visited the pump-room; here they 
met Sir itihn Bentley, his son, and danghtier. 
Mr.T^iasoft, wa$ introduced to them by his 
shtSt. and/ere thejji^arted. Sir John € xtorted 
a promise from th m they should ail dine with 
him in the Crescent. Caroline appeared g i ave 
and biient, and Jufia concluded she had not 
acquamted her fatlier with the past. 

At the appomted time^ Mrs. Manchester's 
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fanuly proceeded to the Crescent, wTiere thcjr 
were received with much pohteness and 
friendship. Charles was present, and seemed, 
to exert himself to appear agreeable; his sister 
took an opportunity of telhng Julia that her 
father was still ignorant of the late fracaSj, 
Charles having declared he would not enter 
the dining-room if she named it; but, she 
added, I shall not be so accommodating tO« 
morrow. 

. Sir John, who truly appreciated the worth 
of his guests, forbore, on this occasion, any 
display of pomp or grandeur. The dinner 
was plentiful, yet elegant; he was convinced 
such a familiar reception would more highly 
gratify Mrs. Manchester, than unnecessary 
show and evident preparation. 

Charles was the only one disappointed by 
his father's gopd sense ; he had hoped to sur- 
prise the plain-living Manchesters, and have 
shewn style equal to Lord Tbornburv*s: he 
felt at a loss to account for a simplicity of fare 
he bad seldom or ever witnessed at hjs own 
table, and could scarcely forbear expressiag 
the same. , 

Caroline, on the contrary, ♦ )lt assured the 
entertainment was consonant to her friends' 
ideas of comfort and propriety ; while she 
secretly enjoyed the disagpointment of her 
brother, who, by significant looks, expressed 
his astonishment whenever their eyes met. 

When the desert Tvas placed on table, tU^ 
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ti^ance of Dentiy, ithorn Caroline had privately 
sent for. fiis fbnd patroness i*etumed her 
thanks for the kind attention, ^hile the de- 
li]ghted i^gtttler tried all his Bttle arts to please 
them ; ev^n Cheirles seetij^ glttd to see him, 
a:nd, with ^reat <iond^censioti, picked the 
chbiceftt frilit for his yc^ufig friend. 

The Appearance of the child fed again to 
the mystery of his birth, (for Mrs. Manchester 
bad already told her brother eVer^ particular,) 
jsnd all agreed he Ti'as the ofi^pring or relative 
to the deceased Irlshmati. 

Perhaps, toid Carcfline, if Mr. Mason is 

fioitig to Ireland, he may hear something of 
lis friends, if he has any in that country: he 
knows the whole story, and may mention it 
wherever he goes. 

Aa excellent thought, thy dear, retutned 
Mrs. Manchester ; ddd I will give my brother 
a written description of the dress he Wore, as 
likewise the articles found in the man's pocket. 
Julia, I believe, can describe the clothes most 
accurately, for she has ofteti examined them 
minutely, in the hope of discovering some 
trifle that, would lead to a development of his 
fate, but as yet she has proved unsuccessful. 

I should like to see the things, observed Mr. 
Mason, it will give me a more correct idea of 
them. You must shew them to roe, Julia. 

Oh ! send for them now, cried Caroline. I 
should like to see them of tiU tbiog^; ftnd 
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theny you know, your uncle can examine them 
here. 

Sir John and Charles expressing the same 
curiosity, a footman was dispatched with the 
key. of the drawer in which the garments were 
carefully deposited, with orders for Barbara 
to send the parcel tied up in a shawl. 
^^•K'ln the absence of the servant, a conversa- 
tion ensued, in which Ireland and its inhabi- 
tants were the leading subjects. Sir John 
spoke much in their favour, and observed, 
that some of his most valuable friends in India 
were of that country. I have heard it said, 
continued he, that they are ungrateful ; but 
must own I have always met the contrary, ex- 
cept in one instance, which occurred lately. 
My son took a fancy %o an Irish lad, who was 
in the greatest distress, and became so urgent 
for me to take him into the house, that 1 al- 
lowed him to do so ; but I am sorry to add, 

that, 

Oh ! say no more, dear sir, interrupted his 
daughter, leaning over her brother's shoulder, 
and seizing her father's arm ; believe me, Pa- 
trick is most deserving your ffood opinion; 
think not it was he who behaved ungratefully : 
I could teH you such a story— but no matter ior 
the present, let the subject rest ; only suspend 
your opinion of Patrick un^il to-morrow, 
though you will^ perhaps,, wish nevei* to have 
been undeceived. 

How is this ? said Sir John ; it was but this 

Q 
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moraing GharWs told me be bad rea^os t<i 
suspect his honesty. 

Tfaig morning I exefaiimed the indignant 
Carotiae, fixing her eye» on her guilty bro-» 
ther, wboy overwhebned witb sbome and con- 
fusion, wad iaoapable of ss^ying a iword in his 
own defence. 

I perceive, oay dear^ returned ber fattier, 
that you ace right in wishing to forego tlie 
•ubject at present, but I must have some fur- 
ther explanation at a future period. 

You shall, sir, said €afoline^ endeia¥o«iring 
to stifle her feelings. 

To Mr. Mason the above apf^eared aa 
enigma; but Mrs. Manchester and JuUa», who 
were better acquainted with the char^ct<er and 
disposition of Charles, saw iottt the case im- 
Hiediately ; and, in-order to divert the alten-^ 
tion of all parties, the major part of which 
were lost in unpleasant reflection, Mrs. M»bh 
Chester began some inquiry of a plant in 
India, the nature of whieh she judged Sir 
John must be intbrmi^d of, from his long resi* 
dence there. 

His information, howjever^ was soonJAtor-* 
rupted by the return of James "with Denay*s 
clothes, which seemed to rouse the feelings of 
all; and a minute investigation took pmcejg 
while the Quality of the different articles 
confirmed their former opinion of bis being 
the son of a person in an inferior station of 
life. ^ 
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I Bee little here, said Mr, MftSbn^ to pro« 
mote a discovery; the garments ^re such as 
ve meet with oa eirery poor child, and the 
shawl is equally common. This variety of its 
eolourtt) indeed, may have nmde some im- 
pression on its owner, for I think I never saw 
a more showy one. 

Yes, repliM his sister, smiling ; poor Den« 
Hy*s friends were not over plain in their choice, 
if we may take this as an instance. As slie 
said which, she spread it on the table. 

It was yet before her, when a sudden noise 
and words of dispute reached the ears of the 
astonished party, whb expected every moment 
to see a dozen people burst into the parlour* 
Shr John ran j the bell with violence, to learn 
the cause; it was repeated, however, before 
tmy answer was obtalhed; when, at length, 
two of the servants appeared. 

They were beginning an incoherent ac- 
count of a rude, msolent fellow, insisting on 
seeing their master, though he had company ; 
when one of them was pushed aside, and the 
discarded Patrick appeared, his face glowing 
with anger. 

Softly, my good fellow, said Sjj^ohn; do 
uot push the man down. ^ 

I don't mean to do so, sir, replied the lad, 

"t throwing his hat under his foot, tl^e moment 

he, perceived the company,) yet this same man 

has threatened to knock me down, because I 

o2 
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insisted on seeing young master, for if is not 
your honour I asked to see. 

And what, Patrick, may you want to say 
to ipy son ? I should judge, from your courts 
ienancty your business is not of a very pleasant 
nature. 

Not at all, your honour, returned Patrick, 
(with ^ brogue that would once have excited 
the risible faculties of Caroline,) its a very 
shabby business on one side, but I am proud 
to say that it is not Pat's. 

A brave boy ! ex^plaimed Mr. Mason. 

Pray, sir, continued Patrick, turning to the 
sinking Charles, who was biting his fingers 
in agony; how dare you to miscall my cha- 
racter to all your acquaiiltOTJce, and taj^ me 
with taking what was never my own^ You 
have hindered me a good place by your false* 
ness; and so I must insist on your going with 
me, and contradicting all such rUeness. I 
thought, he added, contemptuously, I gave 
you a su®cient drubbing this aborning to pre- 
vent aiiy more of your ofi'ences, but Tfaitb, 
you're unconscionable, and don't know when 
to stop. 

You are very impertinent, said Charles, 
faintly. 

Indeed and I'm not, answered the lad; I 
appeal to this noble company, where is thfr- 
boldness in clearing one's o^vn fame, when 
that's all one has to depend on. 

The noble company, as Patrick termed 
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riwm, had hitherto lodced on in astonishment; 
Sir John,. hpweTer^ at this could not com* 
mand his feelings, and motioning his hand for 
the accuser to come forward, he ordered the 
gaping servants to retire. 

Patrick, said he, it is eyident^ too evident, 
that you have been unfairly used, and I am 
sorry to see my son has been the principal 
instrument, for his looks betray the truth ; 
but think you, my lad, it would not have been 

^ more honorable, and respectful to me, if you 
had come quietly to the bj^se, and reproach. 
«d your late master, or rnformed me of your 
injuries. This riotous conduct will not make 
you friends, or save me pain, in the exposure 
of my son*s feelings. 

Why, your-honoiy, returned he, his eyes 
i^i^cfdi^ bis enemy; master Charles has no 
pity, "and I did not think till now he had any 
ftbame ; therefore, Fd have gained little by 
telling him alone ; and, as to coming quietly to 
yoor honour, its not at all to be done, the ser- 
vants in this hou^e don't suffer any body to see 
their master but such as they tike. I did come 

' peaceably to master Charles, this morning, 
thinking to arguefy the matter coolly, but€e 
would not see me, land sent one of the foot- 
men to tell me I sliouid be sent to prison if I 
became troublesome. Tfaie speech mif^bt do 
very well for him, but it did not suit me. I 
was hungry and distressed, and wanted to gel 
employment; his character of me to Mr 
G » 




Snow's butler this morning had done my; 
business there just ^s I was going to get a 
home^ for every body, and please your ho- 
nour, does not scofF the Irish; no, no, thjit 
would be too bad. 

1% would, indeed} returned Sir John, shak« 
ing his h^ad at his mortified son; but ta|ce 
heart, my lad; you shall be redressed, and 
every thing jjet to rights, have but a little 
paJtience. 

If I. may be bold to speak the truth, said • 
Patrick, its myselC4|:hat has had patience, for 
many's a bad word he has given me without a 
word on niy part, for I never told any living 
soul how he used me, because 1 thought it 
might offend Miss Caroline ; and, though §he 
did laugh at my blunde]jf» now and then, yet 
she never scolaed me, and was anggr .with 
^young master for being so surly. 

Caroline's heart reproached her for the ill 
return she had made the generous Patrick, 
while her gratitude foic his delicacy demauded 
her warmest thanks;— with glowing cheeks, 
she replied, ** Indeed, Patrick, I am much in- 
debted to you, for I am but too well con- 
vinced I. do not deserve, such consideration, 
and can only SSy, I am truly sorry for any 
unkindness on my part.'* 

And sure that's enough, returned he, I can't 
wish for more in conscien^ce; when suc^.a 
My as you, can be sorry for oflending iUbe 
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poor, its hard if they an't satisfied. I doubt 
if master Charles would say as much. 

No matter for him, said Sir John, hastily ; 
I trust we can do without his good or bad 
word. ^Carolin^, he added, you acknowledge 
, you are indebted to Patrick ; you must take 
Dim as your own footman, and, during your 
visit to Wales, you will have sufficient oppor* 
tunity to evince a repentance of the past: it 
is fit, indeed, you should give him the pro- 
election your ill-conducted brother has de- 
prived him of; but, perliaps, he will not 
accept of a situation in a family where he has 
been so unkindly treated. 

Yes, yes, he will, cried Caroline, a^ancing 
to Patrick, and extending her hand in token 
of agreement. 

You may say that, returned he; for I would 
not deserve the breath I draw, if I could say 
no. Indeed, and I will be your servant, arid 
serve you by night and 4ay ; as he said 
which, his colour rose, . and the tears^lled 
his eyes. 

Be it so, said Sir John, whose feelings wer^ 
jiearly as much awakened as the grateful Irish 
boy ; but, probably, a residence in this house 
will not meet your wishes at present ; I ivill, 
therefore, board you somewhere until mv 
daughter leaves Bath with this lady ; you will 
then go with them, a^d I flatter myself yoir 
may never repent the agreement. 



Patrick could only say, it^ very wdil jnmr 
hoiioar. 

. You are a noble fellow, said Mr. Mason, 
when the business was concluded; how dd 
are you ? 

Sixteen, sir, answered. Patrick, next Mi- 
chaelmas, if we £oiks in IiTeland know how to 
reckon. The snaile tb«t accompanied the 
latter words, caused a general one in the com* 
pany, who were not less interested in the 
scene than the Bentleys themselves, although^ 
not so painfully. 

Julia, indeed, bad partaken, in a degi^e, 
the shame and self-reproach of her friend, 
Caroliy; whose behaviour at last raised her 
still bigner in the opinion of ber already par-» 
tial advocate. 

My dear girl, said Mrs. Manchester, taking 
the hand of Miss Bentley, bow praiseworthy 
is your cofiduct. I am at a loss for words to 
express my approbation of it. Ah ! Sir John, 
wb«NI|ik treasure you have in your sweet Ca- 
rolJM;. 

l^ave, madao^ answered the delighted fa- 
ther; but it is you who discovered its true 
value, and made me thus rich* Much need 
have i for oue comfort; as he said which, his >^ 
eyes rested on the fallen couotenanoe of his 
son, who, unable to bear the contempt bis 
conduct must excite, rushed out of the room 
to hide his confusion. ' >, 
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This will be of infinite service to your soft| 
my dear sir, said Mr. Mason. 

No doubt it will, rejoined Mrs. Manchester. 
Think no more of the past. Sir John, all will 
yet be well. Patrick is satisfied, and surely 
we may be so. 

But I am a father, madam. 

And I will therefore feel the greater plea- 
sure in witnessing the improvement I know 
will shortly take place. In the mean time 

«itrick may go home with us, we shall find 
om enough, and ijny Jasper will, 1 kiK).w, 
gil|^ him tt very instruction in his power; so 
that ere we leave Bath he will be g .^riis^d 
attendant for his young mistress. *% 

You are all goodness, madam, answered Sir 
John. What say you, lad,— will you go home 
wit I this lau^ ? 

Patrick, ho,wever, >made no answer. His 
attention was fixed on an object that entirely 
engrossed all his feelings. This was no other 
than tht' open sijawl, on which Mrs. Man- 
chester- bad been leaning her arms during 
the fore^Oing conversation. Where, oh! 
where did you get that? cried he, darting 
forward. 

What, this shawl? said Mrs. Manchester, 
* astonished, (while every individual seemed 
^electrified,) do you know it, Patrick; did you 
ever see it before ? , ; : 

Did I not, you mean, replied he, eag^ljr 
catching hold of a comer next to him ; it wA^ 
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my mothcr^s, slie tied it round Utdc Arthur 
the day father and he left Ennis. 

Who is Arthur, and where is your father 
now ? exclaimed the agitated benefactress of 
Deiujy. 

1 wish I could tell that, retarned Patrick, 
sighing ; (the latter part of Jier question «eein^ 
ing to have done away the f6riner:) but I fear 
my poor father 4s in nis grave long since, for 
it is t\vo yenrs going on that he left home, 
and not the Jeast word of him in all tl^A 
time has been beard. ^ 

Oh 2 m^mmsLy said Juli&, it roust be BPn* 
nyv*^ri^n«l ; — -joy almost preventing her speak* 
ing. «* 

Denny! cried Patrick ; that was my father's 
name. Oh ! lady, if you know any thing of 
him, tell me now, this moment; if but to 
name the/ spot where be is buried — sure you 
ttiay teii me that. 

I wish I could tell you any thing that 
would give you pleasure, answered Mrs. Man* 
Chester, in a tone of kindness ; but am afraid, 
if my conjectures are right, yoiir poor father 
is, indeed, in his grave. Tell me. Is it 
twelve months last Christmas since be left 
Ireland ? 

Twelve months the 1 Sth of December last, ' 
returned Patrick, mournfully. 

The very time, said Mrs. Manchester, turn- 
ing to Sir John. Think you, Patrick, you 
should know little Artlmr, as you call bim? 
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Perhaps not^ madaa)» fer he was but six« 
teen months old, aod, if alive, mast be much 
akered; y«t I think I would retnember his 
pretty round eyes and cherry cheeks. Sure 
ttet ii not lie^ podrrting to Denny ^ who, seated 
Q» CaDoUne's knee, was playing with a fruit- 
baaket. As he said this, he darted forward to 
smisfy b]» suspicicNi. 

Stop one minute, Patrick, cried Mrs. Maiv 
cHmter,, (drawing back the astonished Den* 

«,} Say^ had tlie chikl any mark or scar 
out him ? 

1ft», yesi, a large one on his left hand, which 
I gare him, by letting a pot of potatoes fail 
on iuoi^ and the steam left a terrible maft. 

Then tAu is Arthur, said Mrs, Manchester, |^ 
presenting him to the delighted Patrick, who, 
catching him up in his arms, burst into teank 

Every mdividual syn^atbised with the poor 
lad; and scarcely were they less aiBPecte(( hy 
the chain of circumstances that had led to so 
singoJar a discovery. 

No pains were spatted by the humane Mrs. 
Manchester to soften the particulars of hii» 
father's &te, which she related in the most con* 
sid^ate manner. 

The certainty of the melancholy event caased 
a burst of grief from the affectionate Patrick, 
who was some time ere be recovered from the . 
first shock ; at length, after being persqadevl 
to take a giast of wine, and having shed a 
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flood of tears, he was sufficiently himself to 
relate the following tale : — 

That little Arthur's mother was an orphan^ 
born and bred in the sister kingdom ; that she 
resided with some friends at Ennis, in the 
county of Clare, having no near relativ^i 
That (nearly four years back from this period J 
she had married an English officer, then on his 
way to Cork to join his regiment going to In- 
dia. Shortly after the marriage he proceeded 
on his voyage ; but that, ere they reached M0^ 
deira, the ship was lost, and Captain Edmonds; 
with many otners, perished. The news r^h- 
ed Ireland just as his wife was recovered frqnr 
a dangerous fit of sickness ; the effect occa- 
sioned a relapse, which brought on a consump- 
tion, and, three months aft^r his birth, Arthut 
was deprived of his only parent.^ 

Patrick's mother had been her own nurse, 
and to her care she beqiieathed the helpless 
infant. . 

The small fortune of his mother was deposit- 
ed in th^ hsmds of a respectable lawyer, who 
allowed the protector of Arthur a tiifie for the 
care of him, while he undertook lo seek the 
relations of Captain Edmonds in England ; but> 
atlter minute inquiry, he could only learn that 
the deceased had but one l»rother, manv years 
a resideht in the East-Iwfies. To this brotber 
he wrote, according to the information he had 
received of him, communicating every paiti* 
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cuiair of the child^s situation. No informatiorti 
had been received in return, and Arthur re- 
mained unclaimed with his fo^ nurse. At the 
eventful Christmas, however, the well-mean- 
ing M'Gowan ( Patrick's fatljer) being at Cork, 
beard from a friend that he had read the name 
of Edwards in a list of passengers -from India 
by one of the last ships. The man was pre- 
possessed that a trifling mistake was made in 
ttpelUng the name, and, in reaUty, it must be 
^Arthur's uncle* 

Poor M^Gowan caught the infatuation, and, 
by the time he returned to his family, wis fully 
assured, in his own mind, that his little dar- 
ling's rich relation was inKngland. His wife, 
t^wever, was not so easily convinced ; but at 
Ig^th began to feel the same hope, though she 
^tj^enuouslj^ jpipposed her good husband's inten- 
troti^ of going immediately to London ; and 
wl8^p^ at the end of the week, she fouftd him 
determined to persevere in his wild scheme, 
si^'prevailed on him to go by the way of Dub- 
fin, to make known his^plau to the lawyer in 
whose possession Arthur's property was. To 
this he agreed ; and, having secured tlie prin- 
cipal part of the two last years' earnings m an 
old pocket-book, he took an affectionate leave 
of his wife and son, and, big with expectation 
of the future,, commenced his journey witti the 
young orphan. 

When arrived at Dublin, he was. informed 

• H 
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^I^Connor had been in England some week^ 
This was a fi;reat disappointment to the travel- 
ler, vrho had re^oned on pecuniary assistance* 
from him, but this did not prevent his pro-^ 
ceeding to Bristol. 

We shall now continue our tale in Patrick** 
own words. 

Father wrote us word of tlie erossmess of hit 
fate, in finding M^Connor away from Dublin^ 
and said he should sail after him the next day ^ 
whether he did or not God knows^ we tierep^ 
heard of him afterwards ; but, from what that 
lady says, I should thipk he left Ireland directly^ 
or be could not have been at Bristol at the time 
mentioned. 

Poor 'mother and I did fret to be sure 
mightily. I thought she wouM never got over 
it. There was no coa[tfort for us all that win- 
tier y jundy to naake. bad worse, I lost my best 
friend in Father O'Carrol, who cKed in March. 
It was he that taught me to read and write, as^ 
he had dcTne many a poor lad. He employed 
me too about bis little garden ', so that I wa$ 
now at a terrible loss; however, I managed 
one way oi* other ;to help mother until harvest- 
time^ when I persuaded her to let me come 
over with some of my countrymen, who came 
every autumn to SomersetslHre and Glouces* 
tersfibe% I thought, peihaps, I might hear 
something concerning poor father and master 
jpdmonds j so,, with a great deal of sorrow and 
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frying, I gained mother's consent, and in 4 
July, just one year since, I came over from 
Cpi-k to Bristol. 

But, my good lad, interrupted Mr. Mason, 
did you never inform M^Connor of what hap- 
pened ? 

Yes, Sir ; w« wrote him word of poor fa- 
ther's going away from us, but he never took 
any notice of it, which is an odd thing, for he 
* sent the first half year's payment for Tittle Ar- 
^tbur, and the person who brought it promised 
'to send another letter. I took great pains in 
writing. Mother sometimes thought yiis man 
©ever gave it him. * , 

I should think it was the case, replied Mrs. 
Mason ; but go on with your story, Patrick. 

I will not trouble this good company, re- 
sumed he, with all the diiBcuities I went 
through when 1 got to this country. Some of 
my ws^es I sent back to mother by my com^ 
panions, and most part of the rest went in ex*- 

renses for putting notices in the public papers, 
could not find in my heart to go back with- 
out any good news, so waited, waited till aM 
my money was gone, and then I could not go. ' 
I woi'ked for a tarmer at Wells from Novem- 
ber until January, then he sent me off, as he 
did not want so many labourers. 

I always felt as ^ough Biistol was the place 

most Ij^ly to hear of my father, so oncem^re 

I returned there, but it signified nothing ; and, 

finding there was no prospect of getting em- 

H2 



ploy in- that city, I fixed ori a journey here^ 
for I had beard i»ay there Was always a nmiiber 
of Irish at Bath in the winter, and I began to 
hopeT might get honie by* that means. Here 
then I came, and the very first-day, as I wat 
wandering by the river side, I Mtw a young 
gentleman fi^ihing ; be stood oi|p the edge of 
sobe loQse stones, which tottej^d every time 
he moved. I made bold'^to tell ,liim of his dan» 
ger,. but he bid me mind my own business, and 
callqd me Paddy from Cork;^ and a great deal^ 
more of such nonsense. |^ound my pas^io^ 
ifising, but be'fore I could say a word the stj^nes 
gave way, and in he fell over heafl and iar^ 
This soon tooled my anger, and { iirst threw 
off my j^ket,. 3!id jumped in, (lucky for him 
I eould swim,) and, as he was not very -heavy,, 
whj?#I contnjr^ to get him out. He was pro* 

1)erly ducked, b\*t soon recovered himself. I 
ed him to a small house just by the Brass Mills, 
'^here the people kindly dried his ojothjes, ancl 
gave bim some w^rm brandy. He said a ^reat 
many things about being sorry for the »apieji 
he C3;lled ipe; and, when he heard I h^d »p 
friends in JSngland, he said I sbouk) go an4 , 
live with bim. This I thought was high luck, 
and h>nge«r for the next day to know iQore ; 
however, it was near a week before Sir John 
gave his consent, and theii 1 came home to diig 
House. I need nojt say what made myn|^iiy ^ 
short. When I fotlnd it was ipipossiBle to bear . 
such usage any longer, I wrote a few lines to 
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Master Charles, slipped tbem under his bed- 
room door, left my livery in the hall, and 
quitted the house by day-light',, on the lOtb of 
March last. 

I had but half-a-crown in my pocket, and 
no friends in the place ; however, a fello^v- 
i»ervant recommended me to an old lady h4io 
was going to London. She took me at once, 
and we set out for that place ; but she was 
taken ill on the road, and we staid two months 
at NcM'bury, where at last she died, sol had 
again. to seek, and was more at a loss tlmn 
ever. At length I scraped acquaintance witji 
a Bath coachman, and he brought me back for 
a trifle. It is now six M^eeks since I returned 
here, and often have I tried to get into service, 
but the want of a character was alwavs a hin- 
derance. At last Mr. Snow, of Marlborough, 
buildings, hearing I had lived with Sir John 
Bentlcy, said he would take me. Every thing 
was agreed on, and I was to have gone hon)6 
to bis house to-duy. I had been there this 
morning early for my answer, and the butler 
told me all was right. As I returned through the 
Crescent 1 met Master Charles, who directly 
began to call me to account for leaving him so 
strangely. I did not choose to say muc^>,^and 
told him so. His pride, I suppose, was hurt 
at my coolness, and then he attacked my coun- 
try, and at last called me a rebel, who was 
obliged to fly from Ireland. Now, your bo- 
unur, I could not bear ibis, and tbereft>re told 
H3 
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him plainly, if he did not be quiet I would 

f;ive him a sound drubbing, aiid make him ^o^ 
t was himself' that was in a passion ; then, in 
a rngment, he struck me in the face with his 
cane. Now you see my countrymen can bear 
a great many words from their betters, but not 
a blow fron) a king ; so I e'en made my threats 
good, and I believe be will not forg^^t it in a 
hurry. / 

I commend your spirit, said Sir John, and 
only regret a son of mine should deserve such 
treatment. Here, Patrick, let the matter 
rest ; that you have been shamefully used is 
evident to all of us, and that hereafter you 
shall experience the contrary, will, I bope^ 
be evident to the world in general.' 

I am not given to bear malice, returned the 
lad, and shan't find it a hard matter to forget 
and forgive ; nor should I have gone this length, 
but that, after your son parted with me, he told 
Mr. Snow's butler I was a thief ; so when I 
went this afternoon 1 wa« told to go about my 
business. Amazed as I was, I would not leave 
the door until I learned who bad belied me, 
and did not make many steps from that to this. 
But, th^nk (Sod, it will all turn out for the 
best. * 

I trust it will, answered MA. Manchester; 
at any rate you and your go6d mother shall be 
taken care x)f ; and, until some inquiry is made 
for your ^ittle Arthur's friends, you shall re- 
main with lilrn. It is surelr, sherC&ntinuodi ^ 
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singular instance of the merqy of Ptovidence, 
that has thus, by a variety of occurrences, led 
to the most gratifying conclusion ; for now I 
think thei^e is really a probability of a complete 
discovery. 

It appears so, indeed, replied her brother ; 
and pernaps, among Sir John's friends, he may 
leara something of this Mr. Edmonds. 

The name does not seem familiar to me, 
«aid Sir John ; but,- as you observe, some of 
Jtiy friends may not be so ignorant of it ; no 
time shall be lost in making the inquiry* 

It may naturally be supposed such a grand 
discovery and agreeable termination of a dis* 
tressing scene did not fail to operate upon the 
feeling^ of the junior branches of the party, 
who could scarcely find words to express tbeir 
delight. 

When the height of their surprise and joy 

was subsided, and poor Patrick dismissed to 

' Gay-street, Caroline, following the natural 

goodness of her heart, flew to the apartment 

of her brother to communicate all the past. 

Charles heard her in silence; yet, when she 
concluded, could not forbear expressing a 
feint degree of pleasure pn Arthurlsjaccount, 
|:bough be warned her of Patrick^ duplicity. 
Her efforts to bring him again to the parlour 
were, however, useless, ancl she 'was dbHged 
to give up the point, antl retarn alone. . 

The remainder of tlie evening was spent i^ 
conjectures- of what was to come, and,surpr 
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at wbat bad happened. Mr. MaiMn regretted 
be could not remain with them to witniess the 
result, but Julia promised to write bitn A faith- 
ful relation of every thing; in short, tliey could 
talk on no other topic, and it was near paid*^ 
nl^t when they separated, all anxious for the 
futurcv, Denny only regardless. 

The next day Mrs. IViaucbester sent Jasper 
with Patrick to Mrs. Dobson, that she might 
direct hi mi where to see the articles found iii 
his father's pocket ; all of which, when he 5aw, 
he immediately recocnised. The good land- 
lady was, to use her own words, quite beside 
herself with joy. The best her poor house af- 
forded w^ set before the Irish lad ; and sh« 
vowed, ere he departed, that she should Ibve 
all his coi^tryoiea for her dear child's sake. 
\ Sir John, in the mean time, began his in* 
quhries, and leained irgin a gentleman, lately 
arrived from the east, that an elderly person, 
of the name of Edmonds, came home a passen-. 
ger in the same ship, and, he believed, was 
then at Cheltenham. A messenger was inime* 
diately dispatched to ascertain the certainty of 
this conjecture^ who, on his return, confirmed 
it. , He added, that Colonel Edmonds was re* 
ported to be very rich, but in a most infiint 
state of health, having been exposed for many 
years to all the inconvenienees attending those 
who reside in the interior of India^. 

A letter from Mrs. Manchester to the gen« 
'^man (precisely explaining the most trivial 
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rircumstances,) was then forwarded 5 the re- 
Milt of which our Bath friends waited for in the 
inost anxious suspense. 

Three days elapsed, and no answer, which 
created a fear that they had been misled in 
their supposition of Colonel Edmonds beiqg 
the person they supposed ; but all doubts and 
fears vanished, when, on the morning of the 
fourth day, the colonel, in a coach and four, 
stopped at Mrs. Manchester's door, to the no 
tmall delight of Patrick, who forgot all his 
griefs in the present happiness. 

In the interview that succeeded, a full ex- . 
planation was obtainea. Colonel Edmondsa^- 
knowledged the orphan Denny as bis nephew 
and only relation. For his seeming ne^lect'hA' 
accounted, by informing Mrs. Manchester, 
that, at the time of his brother's marriage, he 
-was up the country, and entirely cut off froni 
European intelligence ; that, on his return to 
England, about six weeks previous to this dis- 
covery, he learned, for the first time, of the 
captain being dead, and that be married in Ire- 
land. Chance directed him to the same hotel 
tvith M* Conner, the Irish lawyer, who, hear- 
ing bis name, introduced himself, and satisfied 
the colonel as to the truth of the information 
already received ; at the same time he named 
the death of IVlrs, Edmonds, who had left a son, 
and whose small patrimony he held in his own 
hands. He concluded by explaining Mrs. 
Edmonds' reasons for leaving Arthur in the 
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cave of her good nurse. Of the chM^s preient 
9taie of beukfa he could say Jittle : for, tbougk 
he bad punctually remitted the stipend allowed 
Mrs. M.^Gowan, «he had returned do answer 
£pir the last twelnre months, except a verbal 
m^^mfgid of thanks, by one of bis clerks, who 
usually jpaid her. He fek assured, however^ 
tb^boy was weU, knowing the good-hearted 
woman would not conceal any sid^ness or die* 
aster thai, might befal him. 

On the colonel being certified as to the iden- 
tity of his brother leaving a child, M'Connor 
wrote A letter dire^^t to his nurse, whose answer 
opened the eyes of the, good lawyer to the vU^ 
lainy of his clerk, who, for the last year, had 
secreted tlie rroney remitted by his master for 
Mrs. M^Gowa-Tij and merely returned her 
thanks when he wrote to London, where 
M*Couiier had resided siiice the Union. The 
chagrir^ such duplicity excited was forgotten 
in the more aerious grievance of Arthur's dis- 
appearance for suc;S a length of time. His 
At^ ideas were, that they had been ship- 
wrecked; but, upon minute inquiry, he could 
not ascertain tl^at any vessel bad been lost, at 
t\m time, from any of the ports in Ir^aod. 
Tbb, tboiigli it increased their doubts, afford- 
ed a ray of hope; while the colonel entreati^ 
no 'Expense might be spared in learning bis 6ei- 
phew's fate. 

Had Mrs. Dobson's pretended friend been a 
man of integrity, the advertisements, agreed to 



kave b<sen put in the different dewsp^pert^ 
ini&;ht have reached M'Cpnnotr long befora 
Colonel Edmonds returned to Englana i while 
the description of the man's pQr$on, his bein^ 
an Irishman^ and the child calling bimeeuf 
Benny, would have awakened bis suspicions ^^ 
but, fiKe the agent in Dublin, he coujd not re« 
sifit temptation, and, after once or twice ad« 
vertising^ he pocketed the remaindei? of the 
cash. 

After waiting near a month in Londoo^^ and 
no prospect ofa discovery appearing likely M 
take place, the colonel found himself obliged 
to leave the metropolis for purer air. 

He had been nearly a fortnight at Chelten- 
ham, when Mrs. Manchester'^ welcome letter 
revived his drooping hopes.- The suddeki joy,, 
to one in his weak state, incapaeitat0d him to 
travel for two days after ; it was therefore the? 
fourth ere he reached Bath. 

We shall not trouble our young readers with 
the process of the steps necessary to be taken 
ere every thing was^ settled^ but, as we trust 
they are somewhat interested in the future weL 
fare of the different characters introduced in 
the foregoing pages, we shall proceed to the 
final aettlemedt of affairs, — at which period, 
all parties in our little history were tolerably 
hapoy. 

The stay of the three families at Bath was 
IM'olonged to n^arhr three weeks; during which 
time M^Connor bad been sent lor, whose 
'I 
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meeting with the orphan and the faithftil 
Patrick entirely did away any lurking suspi- 
cions of the colonel. 

By a man of Colonel Edmonds' liberality and 
large fortune, the bumble but sincere friends 
of his deserted nephew were not to be ^antily 
rewarded. 

Mrs. Dobson and son were placed in a capi- 
tal and established inn^, with every prospedt of 
eas^ and independence; enjoying ten-fold plea- 
sure in the gratify ing reflection of having done 
'their duty as Christians, and which had pro- 
cured their present comfort. 

A sufBcient annuity was settled on Patrick*i 
mother, to make future labour unnecessary; 
while her son, attached to his new friends, f«L 
filled his agreement with Miss Ben^ly, — at tb© 
end of which time he was received into ColoDel 
Edmonds' family, as a confidential servant. 

Wealth enabled the generous donor to hft* 
stow those gifts with alacrity ; but the more 
difficult task was to make a proper return to 
those friends whose situation in society pi;e. 
vented a pecuniary one. An elegant services 
of plate was the only means that \presented" iU 
self ;as an acknowledgment of Mrs, Manches** 
ter's kindness^ and which he considered &r in. 
feriorto her merits; but the heart of this ami* 
able woman was sufficiently rewarded in daily* 
observing the effects of her own goodness, and 
little Arthur's happiness. 
> The cplonel purchase^, an estate ^yithin a* 
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few miles of his nephew's benefactress, which 
permitted of an intercourse equally desirable 
to each party. 

Sir John determined on a visit to Wales 
every summer, to enjoy the society of friends 
so truly valued ; and, after witnessing the in- 
tellectual and outward improvement of his be- 
loved Caroline, he no longer withheld his con- 
sent for her constant residence with her friend 
Julia, spending three months every year in the 
neighbourhood of Mrs. Manchester's abode. 

The temper and pride of the already morti- 
fied Charles met a still n^ore severe check in 
associating with his fellow-students at West- 
minster, in many of whom the same self con- 
sequence produced frequent altercations. At 
length he found himself obliged to submit, io 
several instances, to procure the least degree 
of comfort; while his superficial knowledge 
of every branch in polite education laid him 
under repeated obligations to those better in- 
formed than himself; and, ere four months 
had elapsed, he was obliged to confess to his 
sister he was not happy. 

The vacations afforded him little pleasure, 
for then he mixed with those fi*iends who ba^i 
witnessed his humiliating situation at Batii; 
and the sight of Patrick called to mind the most 
painful reflections. The errors of early days, 
nad grown too strong to be ea ily cradica.ted ^ 
while the false shame, generally attendtrut on 
I 



guilt> prerented thsit complete reform so essen- 
tial t6 his future peace. 

^ Not so, Caroiine. Her ingenuous naturq 
was ever ready t^ o)vn the failing consciefice 
accused her of ; and the advice in consequence 
teceived wa^ treasured up iii her valuable qiind, 
tirhicb, m it expanded, discovered alltlie seeds 
6f virtue, 

Julia, tfa^ amiable Julia, rose every day in 
the estimation of those capable of discernn^ent ; 
t^hile the e^^aoiple of two such girls as hei-self 
and Caroline, produced the most salutary ef- 
fiPcts on the little Frajpces. 

Having brought the {)rincipal characters of 
our history to the situation most consonant to 
their wishes, we shall take leave qf our youth- 
ful readers in the words of Mrs. Mancaester^ 
addressed to Sir John Bentley, on the singu- 
larity of Patrick's ill usage being the caus^ of 
the discovery of Denny's friends. 

** I have observed, through life, that the 
greatest events are produced bv the most tri- 
rting circumstances, so guided oy the discern- 
ing hand of Providence that we seg not the 
clue till the Mrhole is unravelled; then, if we 
do but trace back each simple occurrence to 
its source, that' which has assumed th^ appearr^ 
ance of wonder, or, at least, romance, will be 
found a natural succession of circumstances — 
the smallest of which has not been d^fUJ^d W^ 
worthy the notice of our Creator/* 
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Emilt Mabquk uas standing at the door of a 
shop, in 6ond-6treet, 1!^^ith her purse in her 
band, the contents of which she counted over 
several times, to ascertain if it were sufficient 
to purchase a large irax doll that had just been 
shewn her by the mistress of the Shop, who, 
to enhance its value, asserted that there never 
was but two of the kind made, one of ivhich 
vras hought by the daughter of « dni;hes8. 

Now Kmii^y, though rich, was but tdmp.Ie 
Miss Mason ; and^ possessing rather too great 
a share of pride, tlie idea of owning a doll 
. like that of a right honourable youiig lady 
was not a little gratifying to her love of rank ; 
yet she wished to buy some drawing-paper and 
a pencil, and' the doll was too expensive to 
allow of her purchasing any other article, how- 
ever trifling. 

The aunt, who accompanied her, was too^ 
busily engaged in inspecting some work-boxes 
to notice her embarrassment ; and,, as she had 
of late pointed at a few extrava^^ances in her 
niece, Emily felt tenacious of asking for more 
cash than riie at present possessed^ 
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Wlule thus deliberating, her attention was 
roused by the soft accents of a young peti- 
tioner, who entreated she would buy a half- 
penny-worth of good matches. 

Matches ! repeated Emily, smiling ; and 
what should I do with matches, think you ? 

I don't know, ma'am, answered the child, 
bending her tearful eyes to the ground, as if 
ashamed of the request she had made. 

The word ma'am sounded remarkably well 
to the flattered ear of Emily, who instantly 
drew a sixpence from the gaping purse, and 
dropped the same into the hand of the young . 
mendicantf 

No thanks followed ; but the receiver raised 
her full eyes to the face of the donor, with a 
look so expriessive, that, had she called her be* 
nefactress a qpeen, it could not more fully have 
evinced her gratitude; then, dropping a hasty 
curtsey, she disappeared in a minute. 
, Her pallid cheek and mournful countenance 
left a painful impression on the child of wealth, 
who sighed as the piteous object receded from 
her view ; but, in the next moment, the little 
beggar-girl was entirely banished from her 
mind by the following address of Mrs. Tun- 
bridge, the shop-keeper. 

Then you do not like this beautiful doll. 
Miss, I declare I much wonder at the different' 
tastes of young folks ; there was Lady Georgia 
ua quite charmed with the exact fellow to it. 

O, yo^i mistake, replied Emily, I admire 
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the doll very much, and think with her lady- 
ship exactly; but and she hesitated—— 

Bat what, my love ? inquired her autit, 
smiling ; perhaps you think it too dear ? 

No, madam, not too dear, but I have not 
sufficient money to purchase it, especially now, 
for I have just given sixpence to a beggar. 

And therefore deserve that I should make up 
the deficiency, said Mrs. Hastings. Come, 
my dear, she continued, produce your store 
of riches, and let me see how much more is 
necessary to complete your wish/ 

Emily emptied her purse mostTeadily, and 
her awit as readily laid down the four and six* 
pence wanting. 

The doll was now her own, and Emily f^I* 
lowed Mrs. Hastings to the carriage with a light 
heart, and the best spirits in the world : nor 
could she think or speak of any thing but her 
wax baby ; continually calling upon her aunt 
to join in its praise. 

When they reached Fulham (where Mrs. 
Hastings resided) an agreeable surprise a\^ai ted 
them, viz. the arrival of Mr. Muson iri)ni his 
country-3eaX, to spend a few days with his 
sister, at the end of which time lie purposed 
returning with his daughter into Worcester- 
shire. 

Kmily wasan only child, and lost her mo- 
ther at too early an age to appreciate thr v-a- 
lue of a female parent ; the care and nn«> 'und- 
ed affection of a grandmother in a gr<;at mea- 
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sure femedied this loss ; bat, aUsl tiifliag at- 
tention bad been bestowed on the defects of 
ber temper ; nor was she conscious of possens- 
ing a single fault, until her aunt Hastings spent 
a summer with them. 

The natural good sense of that lady at oneo 
discovered the errors of her niece, and th^ir 
principal source. She longed to correct the 
Srst, and check the influence of the latter, for 
to mistaken indulgence alooe she attributed 
her evety feult. 

With much persuasion she succeeded in gain* 
ing her brotber^s consent to spare Emily for 
six months ; during which time no paii^ ^vere 
•pared to eradicate uhamiable parts of her cha- 
j^cter, and not withoiit success. 

Emily could now believie th^ riches were iKifr, . 
aufHcient to secure esteem and notice ; tliat 
mildness and condescension were mote likely 
to attach our inferiors than hauteur and vio. 
Jence. She could likewise distinguish liberality 
from ^rc^sene$s, generosity from ostentation, 
and the result of such knowledge was an evi- 
dent improvement both in her mind and man- 
ners. 

But Mrs. Hastings trembled for her chacge, 
when she should again be left to the guidance 
ot her own inclinations, and receive instruction 
from masters only, who, however attentive at 
stated periods, could not enforce the perse- 
verance of their pupil in their absence. 
Emily made many, very many, promises to 
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continue the same line of conduct in every m- 
spect : her aunt did justice to her intentions, 
but doubted the strictness of their performance. 
It was at length settled that Mrs. Hastings 
should join their party early in April ; and, as 
February was now far advanced, she trusted no 
material change could occur in so short a space 
of time. 

To Emily the plan was particularly delight- 
ful, for she loved her aunt sincerely ; and, if 
now and then she missed the ready acqui- 
escence of her father and grandmother^ she felt 
the gain was equal to the loss. 

The next morning, soon as the breakfast* 
tray was removed, Emily produced her new 
purchase. 

Mr. Mason gratified her by approving it ; but 
this was not enough, she had told him what it 
cost, that her aunt had kindly added four shil- 
lings and sixpence to make up the deficiency ; 
and she fully expected this explanation would 
Jead Mrs. Hastings to name her bounty to tlie 
match- girl. Such an anecdote, she was as- 
sured, would meet the approbation of her fa- 
ther, and doubted not but he would re^rard her 
by a fresh supply of pocket-money. 

Then, thought she, 1 will buy the drawing- 
paper and pencil I wished to buy yesterday ; a 
cradle for my doll^ and, if 1 should agarn see 
the little beggar, why I think I will give her 
another sixpence. 
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£mily, however, was dmappoioted. Mrf. 
Hastings (although she approved tb^ action) 
deemed it not necessary to speak of it before 
her niece ; neither did she conceive a siip^ple 
act of humanity required publicity. True 
charity is modest, and shrinks from pra^se# 
however well merited. 

Mr. Mason then proposed a ride to town» to 
which his sister having consented, ordered the 
carriage immediately. During the ride sever^ 
miserable objects passed, whose wretched ap* 
pearance excited the pity of all the party ; one 
was a match-woman. Surely, thought £ogtilyj| 
my aunt will now mention my charity. 

Again she was disappointed, they reached 
town without a sinele word said on the subject. 

On recollecting his daughter had expended 
all her cash, Mr. Mason presented her with 
a dollar ; ne would have doubled the sum had 
not his sister checked him by saying half would 
be perfectly sufficient. Her ni^ce bad not c<)U« 
rage to contradict her, but she felt both mor- 
tified and disappointed. 

Mr. Mason wished, to call upon a friend in 
Arlington-street'^ for that purpose the carriage 
drew up to the end next Piccadilly, where the 
ladies waited his return. £mily amused her* 
self watching the passengers and various equi* 
. j>agcs constantly in motion ; her aunt was en* 
gaged with a book. 

Only one halfpenny to buy a morse) of 
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bread, said a plaintive voice, wliicb Emily in- 
stantly recognized as that of tbe matcH-girh 
jLmily turned her head,^ and beheld tbe littlo 
wanderer, who was kneeling before tlie railing 
of a gentleman's house, pressing her face be^ 
t ween two bars, at once to attract the notice of 
the kitchen guests, and take a nearer view of 
certain delicacies id preparation for one meal* 
tier eye wandered from fowl to fish, from 6sb 
to game. • These ai-e not for me, sighed the 
young petitioner ; I will be vory, very thank- 
ful for the smallest bit of stale bread, (she con- 
tinued,) or a cold potato. 

Avay vid you, avay, you be one vagabond 
(cried a tall raw-boned foreigner in a white 
night-cap), v^t you vant here, to be one tief 
1 guess. * 

Ah, that she does, said a pert lad in livery; 
get away you idle baggage ', go home to your 
mother and work. 

The child answered in too low a tone fot 
Emilv to distinguish her wo|:ds ; but she dis- 
^nctfy heard die reply of the unfeeling ser- 
vant. 

Then go to your parish, or you may chanco 
to yi^it BrjydewelJ. 

Th^ *aatch-g^rl arose quickly, snatched up 
b^ basket, aii4 hurried down tbe street. 
Emily perceived her wipe her pverflowingeyea 
with the corner of her old red cloak. 

jPoor liule.giri, exclaimed she inwardly, an4 
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<4ie hesitated whether she should not call her 
back, and give her the. dollar ; but then, how 
could she be charitable and furnish her own 
wants too; the drawing-paper and pencil she 
had siet her heart upon, and, perhaps, some 
good-natured person migtit give the match- 
ffirl sixpence, as she had done the preceding 
day. Now, if her aunt had but allowed her 
to receive the two dollars from her papa, how 
easily she could have bought the articles de- 
sired, and relieved the match-giri into the bar- 
gain. 

Thus reasoned Emily ; meanwhile the ob- 
ject of her thoughts disappeared, and the dol- 
lar was all her own ; but, so far from feeling 
satisfied, she felt both uneasy and ashained, — - 
nay, before Mjr. Mason joined them, heartily 
wished she had given every penny of it away. 

The drawing-rp^per and pencil, however, 
were purchased ; to which her aunt added a 
box of colours— ^a present as unexpected as de- 
liirable, and Emily soon forgot her late vexa- 
tion. Once, indeed, the cause occurred to 
her, upon Mrs. Hastings remarkmg the seve- 
rity of the frost, and expressing her commise- 
ration for those who were destitute of the com- 
forts of life. Ahl* thought Emily, my doHar 
would have purchased som6 of thengi for the 
poor match-girl. 

The jiext day Emily was to entertain^ a j^uve- 
hile party, by way of farewell erje she quntied^ 
3 
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Fulham. Her aunt had provided every thing 
necessary for the occasion, yet Emily thought 
she conld improve the scene, by decorating the 
drawing-room with laurel; and such shrubs as ^ 
the season afforded. 

With this view she entered the shrubbery 
before breakfast. A stubborn branch resisted 
her feeble efforts to separate it from the parent 
stem. She sought the gardener for assistance ; 
he was not to be found ; but a grey-headed 
old man, who sometimes helped to cut the 
shrubs, answered her call, and proceeded to 
obey her wishes with an alacrity that surprised 
Emily, when she viewed his hoary lool^ and 
bent figure. 

Are you not almost too old to work ? in- 
quired she. , 

I hope not, Miss, replied he; for I have 
more than one mouth to feed by my labour. 
How many children have you ? said Emily. 
None alive. Miss ; but 1 have two grand- 
children, both too young to work. 

Emily then entered into farther conversation 

with him, and was .astonished to learn his 

' week's labour produced but twelve shillings, 

and that on such a trifling sum depended the 

subsistence of himself and grand-children. 

And, when you are too weak for labour, who 
will take care of you f asked she« 

Take care of me ! repeated the old man, 
shaking bis bead*' Why th^, Miss^ I suppose 
K 
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I must go «> the wotkhousc likte other poor 

. 3How shociking, thought Emily; y^ I earn 
spend five. <?r six ^hiUinj^s m toys^ withotit 
thinking of fature wants. I mm I had ndt 
bovight the Wax-dolL 

TiiQ holiest l^ibouf^er observed her ifbtmgW- 
Tulness. yp« think my ca&e b Tiard one, no 
doubt, iVIiLs^, said he; but, thank <56d, f^m 
yet pretty stout, and oiagfht Bot to repittfe, 
hundred^ aije Woiise off than 1. It M^as but this 
very morning a. poor child was found by the 
rpad-side, ncarfy perished witb cold atld 
bunger. 

Indeed! exclaimed his young auditor ; Ifet 
meknow whejre, my good friend ? 

Why, just on t'other side the turnpikfe, I sJi\r 
the poor thing, ds I came to my work. Mrs. 
Snijith |iad taken ier into her shop, and WUs 
rubbing her with flannel to warartft her poor stiff 
limbs. I could not *help shedding a tear ; it is 
a pretty young thing, and bifbught to mind 
what mijfht be the fate 6f my own, whenl be 
dead an^ gone. 

I hope a far better one, said Emily; but, 
Dray do you think Mrs. Smith wiU be kind to 
her, and keep her for ever ? 

She will be kind enotigh , I dare to i5ay , Miss ; 
but, as to keeping, and so forth, Imuch'doiibt 
if she can ; she is a pobr 'wOmati herself, and 
has a power pf duldren. It Diay tjappen the 
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child has friendB o£ her own. I did^nt htor the 
grounds of the story, because of my hurry to 
come to madam's betimes* 

Will you enquire abput it as you go home, 
dnd let me know the particulars ? I will reward 
you for; your trouble. 

The cSd man pron^ised to do so, with many 
thanks; and Emily, having divided h^i last 
f I^illing^ with him, re^urnec| to the house. 

Every thing was prepared for break&st;;/ 
and, as she looked at the various articles in tehcU 
ed for the meal, aiid the cheerful fire blazing 
before her, the conJtrast of ^er's and the poor 
child's situation forcibly struck her mind, and 
again she wished the wax-doll in Mrs. Tun- 
bridge's shqp. 

She was thus occupied, v^hetx a footman en« 
tered the parlour, carrying a large box, di- 
rected to Miss M^sou. 

Curiosity now became her only feeling ; she 
requested the i^ervant would open it with aH 
possible dispatch ; and, while he was so em« 
ployed, formed a variety of conjectured as to 
its contents, and from whom it cabie. 

The first thing that met her eye was a note, 
addressed to herself ; and, as she naturally con- 
eluded the reading of it would explain the 
whole, she had the forbearance to do so, ero 
she proceeded to inspect what the box might 
contain. 

Pleasure was added to surprise, when sh* 
K2 
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found the wfiter was her father^ who, kindly 
considering she was about to separate from her 
young friends, presented her with several arti- 
cles (tf taste and utility, to distribute, accord-, 
ing to her o\^^ judgment, as tokens of remem- 
brance. 

Books, .writing-desks,' work-boxes, and 
tbread*casei^, composed the medley ; and her 
V active imagination quickly selected whom they 
would best suit. 

One of the writing-desks far exceeded the rest 
both in size and quality; this, she laid ^ide 
as a proper gift to n^ best loved <:ompanion. 

Mary Wilmot was the favourite's name ; , she . 
was not so pretty as Jane or Sophia Burton, 
or so rich as any other of Emily's playmates ; 
but she was gentle, affectionate, and forbear- 
wig — three qualities ever the theme of Mrs 
Hastings's admiration ; and, although £mily 
had sometimes bee^n mortified by her aunts 
pointed commendation of them, in Mary Wil- 
mot, she was too generous not to perceive the 
superibrity of her voung friend, and too can- 
did not to acknowledge it. 

In the early part or th^ir acquaintance they 
liad spent a whole day togeth'fer, during which 
£mily, with studied care, displayed all her 
toy^ and finery, to the great surprise of Mary, 
unused to either; some she admir.£d, others 
fihe passed over. In vain Emily pointed 9Ut. 
the beauty and value of the latter, they ly^re 



of no dirpct use, a»nd therefore Mary thought 
the;n inferior tp many less expensive ones. 
Miss Mason's pride was wounded; she ex- 

{)ect(?.d universal approbation from a novice 
ik^ her friend, and could not help betraying 
her disappointnient in rude comparison ana 
hints of envy. 

Far from rc^entin^ such conduct, Mary's 
gentleness never forsook her, though she did 
hot meekly yield her opinion ; and Emily, soon 
feti(ing the impropncty of her own behaviour, 
onTereil concessions that Ma.ry^s proper pride beid 
ncv*er subjected her to make on any occasion. 
Shortly after, (iti shutting the room-door 
ivltli unnecr^ssary vioL^iice,) Emily jammed her 
fingers severely. The pain was acute, but the 
sufferer felt it more sensibly than the sympa- 
thising Mary, whose tears ran copiously as 
she stemmed the blood with her handkerchief; 
and, during the remainder of the visit, she 
assisted the weeping girl to every thing, how- 
ever trifling. 

From this day Mary became the chosen 
.friend of Miss Mason, whose superior rank 
and wealth were no inducements to the return 
of friendship she experienced from the gentle 
girl. She loved Emily sincerely, and looked 
forward^ to the appfoaching separation with 
undisguisjsd regret. ,^- ' 

My young reader will, I trust, pardgn thi« 
digression, and suffer the good qualities of th« 
character introduced to plead my excuse. . 
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Emily was still kneeling before the box of 
tveasurc, when her aunt and father entered the 
breakfast parlour. Thanks and caresses fol- 
lowed | and, 30 fully was her mind occupied 
with present feelings and future anticipations, 
that the sad tale she had so lately heard en- 
tirely escaped her memory. 

She was communicating her intention of 
giving the handsomest desk to Miss Wilmot, 
when that young lady was announced, Emily 
Tan to meet her with cordiality, and conducted 
her to the library. Mary brought with her 
a velvet work-bag, painted in various flowers 
by herself with much taste and ingenuity; it 
was a gift for her friend Emily, and presentee! 
to her m the most gracious manner. Emily's 
eyes sparkled as she received it ; the bag was 
beautiful, and the donor very dear to her. 
She, in turni presented the writing-desk, and 
was fully gratified by her friend's acceptance 
of it. 

I wish it were $^1 gold, said she, to shew you 
bow much I value you. 

Thank you for yoi»r generous wish, my 
dear Emily, returned her smiting companion \ 
but I am perfectly satisfied with it in its pre- 
sent state, and shall always value it for the 
giver's sake. 

Ah ! resumed Emily, I had forgotten ; — yoix 
don't care (ot money and finery. 

I k^ve no great li&ing to show, Emily ; but 
I cert^iply think mone^ desirable ^methne$,, 
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though I believe it cannot always make u* 
hap|)y. Do you know, I wished to be rich 
this morning ? 

What for ? inquired the other. 

You shall hear : I arose very early to finish 
your bag, and had just completed it, and 
"vtrarming my hands by a comfortable fire, when 
Mrs. Smith (who keeps the cake- shop) came 
to ask papa's advice on a melancholy occasion. 
Some markeUpeople going to London' with ve- 
getables, at day-break, discovered a poor little 
girl, lying in the foot-path, almost frozen to 
death. Mrs. Smith's bem^ the nearest habita- 
tion, j^ey conveyed her thither, where, with 
much c^e and warm flannel, she was restored 
to recolfection. Her story is simple, but sad. 
She is an orphan, and resided, until very lately, 
with her grandfather, a poor infirm old man, 
whose only employment was making matches, 
which the child hawked about the streets. 

The grandfather died suddenly a fortnight 
back, since which time the wretched child has 
wandered from morn till eve, often receiving 
shelter within the porch of a door during night, 
and subsisting on charity in the day. A young 
lady gave her sixpence the day before yester- 
day y this procured her a nignt's lodging and 
supper ; but yesterday she was again destitute, 
her stock of matches exhausted, and the has. 
ket alone remained of her property. 
A sudden thought induced her to try water** 
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cresses as the next article for s-^le; but, a 
stranger to the outski^ of towp, she could 
fix on no direct spot likely to produce them. 
Chance brought her to Chelsea C!oaiipon, 
where,* overcome by fatig\ie^ she lai4 herself 
down, and fell asiepp;,,the night was far spent 
when she awoke, when, frightened at thib 
dreariness of the scei^e, she hurried on, uncon- 
scipus of the road she was talking, or the d^s* 
tanqe from LoncJofl j J^ut her half-froze^ limbs 
could no loi^ger sustain her feebje frame ; added 
to which, she was weak fyom ^^ant of fopd, 
and sank in§ej;isibly tp the eajrth, ip ,wnich statjci 
^he was foun^ by tl^e mfrlcet-peaplc^OA^y 
thinly, i?iy de^ Ena,Uy, vW^^ nielanchol v f^tp 
is thi^ child's, wh'o is but eight years, or agQ. 
I could like to keep her ipiyself, but p^pa can- 
not afford to increase his fa-^nily expenses^ 
lioweyer he will protect her uutil sOjmethinjj 
effectual is done for ber future m^inteuance. 
family's cheeks turned pale, Jber eyes Ailed 
with tears, but she had ^^ot the power to speak. 
Her heart smote her, ^ the principal cause c^ 
the young mendicant's .sufferings ; for she 
doubted not it was the match-girl she ^lad ^ee^ 
in Bond-street. At jle^gth, a flood of teans 
relieved her oppressed ti^eiings, and, to tte 
bosp^i of her friend she ,(;o\>fided'her forebo- 
diug^. and ^^emorse qf qq^scieiice. Miss WU- 
mot's opin^qn.coincid^ as to the, girl's being 
ijie j&ap^e, . b^t §be endeavoured ,tp »Q(ten 
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Emily* s conduct from her io^ncrance of the or- 
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phan s real situation. True, replied she, but I 
saw she was unhappy, and looked almost 
starved. I had plenty of dolls at home, yet 
purchased another, merely to possess one like 
the daughter of a duchess ; that money would 
have maintained the hungry girl a month : 

Jesterday too, when I saw her insulted ,Jheard 
er threatened, I felt pity, but made no effort 
to relieve her, until it was too Jate. To-day, 
when I listened to the old man's account, I 
vras sorry, and certainly intended to send her 
a trifle ; but papa's present, and the pleasures 
of the evening, soon erased it from remem- 
brance; while a poor v/oman, like Mrs. Smitli, 
Was coniforting and taking care of her. Surely 
I must have a very bad heart. — Not so, my 
dearest Emily, interrupted Mary ; on the con- 
trary, a very kind one, when you allow your*, 
self to follow its dictates. 

And i will follow its dictates noMT (tjried she, 
pressing the hand of her comforter), and away 
she flew, rather than ran, to the bieakfast*- 
p^lour. Mrs. Hastings and Mr. Mason were 
still there, and listened to her confessions with 
as much surprise as they granted her request 
with pleasure* It was to take charge of the 
little orphan altogether. 

But what is your plan for the future ? 
asked her papa. — Emily hesitated, for she had 

• not decided on any. — ShaU / propose one ? 

' said her aunt. 
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Imily answered in, the affirmative. 

Then suppose, nij ctear, you. solicit P:^p^ 
to establish a sghpplW six feo^ale orphans, tq 
be elothed a^d nawtjained at your expejjise, 
and who^ £^ a cer,tai?;i age, shouW be settled i,u 
sojwe trade or pursuit of a nature to ^eoure ho- 
nest independence. 

I accede to your plan njo$t r^dily , returned 
Bir, Ma^on ; but[, a§ Bmily alone merits cen-j 
sureia this. affair, I think it is but just shis 
should cede $ome luxury towards defray yig the 
necessary expense. — 1 \Yill yield ^ rigH 
to toys and pocket-money for ever, criec^ 
Emily, with eilergy. 

• To the first I agree, replied Mr. Mason, but 
the latter shall be continuefll, becausfj I now hqg^ 
nay Emily is more capable of using it th^n 
heretofore. She may add to her own comfortu 
by procuring them for others, . As soop a* \re 
are settled in the country we will begin our 
laudable undertaking ; meanwhile, youy a^nt 
will protect your protegee. 

We miust seek after her immediately, ob- 
served Mrs. Hastings, and she raiig the bell tq 
give orders* Emily i:eturned to the library, 
and^ coherently as joy would allow, unfolded to 
her friend the happiness in view, Mary con-' 
gratulated her on the event, and sincerely re*. 
.]oiced in the match- girl's change pf fortune* 
This day was the happiest of Emily'^ Ufe ; i^ifaie 
met her juv^nila party with more than u^uaj 
gaiety ; yet, contrary to former feeling*, bitsl 
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be performed. Mary Wilmot, towever, had 
^hi^ered die taJe^ and all united in praising 
the blush. Emily, who, ere she retired to 
rest, crept softly into one of the attics, and 
beheld the pallia cheek of her new ch^^rge, re- 
clining upon a clean warm bed : she was in a 
sweet slumber, unconscious of past sorrow or 
coming good. Emily pressed her lips to the 
forehead of the sleeper ; and, while jihe secretly 
TO wed to protect her through life, returned 
,grateful thanks to Providence, for investing 
her with power to shield 
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